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POSSIBILITIES. 


IF one should wake one’s frozen faith 
In sunlight of her radiant eyes, 

Bid it forget its dream of death 
In this new dream of Paradise ; 

Bid it forget the long, slow pain, 

The agony, when, all in vain, 

It fought for life, and how one swore, 

Once cold, it should not waken more : 


If hope one buried long ago 

Should thrill beneath those smiles of hers, 
Should in one’s sere life stir and grow, 

As in brown woods the young spring stirs ; 
If, breaking icy bonds of grief, 
One’s soul should start to bud and leaf, 
One might forget in that springtide, 
How last year’s leaves fell off and died. 


If from warm faith and hope set high 
A lovely living child were born, 

With lips more pure than starlit sky, 
And eyes as clear as summer dawn ; 

Child-love might grow till one forgot 

Old love, that was and now is not ; 

Forget that far-off time of tears, 

And ail these desolated years, 


How vain to question! Ah! oxe knows 
Faith is alive and hope awake, 

And love has stirred beneath Time’s snows, 
And sprung to life for her sweet sake. 

She only can divine and see 

What future lies before those three, 

Since all their chance hangs on her breath, 

Her yes or no—their life or death, 
Argosy. E. NEsBIT. 


JULY. 


SCARCELY a whisper stirs the summer leaves, 
Or bends the whitening barley; sultry-fierce, 
The July sunshine beats upon the sward, 
The brown parched sward, whose scorching 
grass-blades thirst 
For the life-giving rain. 
The futhsias droop ; 
The full-blown roses drop their withering 
leaves ; 
The thrush sits mute upon the apple-bough ; 
A drowsy silence, an unnatural calm, 
Pervades the face of nature. 
In the fields, 
The cattle idly lie beside the hedge, 
Seeking for shelter from the sweltering heat ; 
The blackbird, tenant of the farmhouse porch, 
Listless and dumb, sits in his wicker cage ; 
The house-dog, curled, lies blinking in the 
sun, 
Careless of passing tramps. 
Hark! What is that ? 
A threatening rumble, muttered, sullen, low, 
In the far-distant sky ; a thunder-peal, 
Telling of welcome rain! 
Anon the drops, 
The thick big drops, in quick succession fall 





Upon the parching earth : the flowers revive ; 
The house-dog rises; and the cattle crowd 
Beneath the meadow trees ; a gentle breeze 
Springs up, and rustles through the barley- 
ears ; 
The sultry air is cooled: the fresh earth owns 
The power beneficent of healing rain ! 
Chambers’ Journal. 


“MELIORA PRIORA.” 


THERE Sits a thrush in my garden, 
And sings on the topmost spray ; 
And its song is ever the loudest 
In the hush at the close of day. 


There lies a child in a bedroom, 
White-gowned in a cot snow-white ; 
And her laugh is ever the gayest 
In the dusk, at the fall of night. 


My beautiful child in her chamber, 
My beautiful bird on the tree, 

Whence comes it, ye twin blithe spirits, — 
Whence comes it that burst of glee? 


Is it thanks for the day just over, 
No stain in the past to rue ? 
Or the joy of the living present ? 

Ah, would I could be like you! 


In a moment the thrush had ended ; 
In a moment the child lies down ; 

In a moment has sleep descended, 
And covered them both, God’s own, 


But I lie and toss on my pillow, 
I lie there the whole night long ; 

And I hear the hour from the distant tower 
Toll forth like a doleful song. 


Ah, me, for the child’s free spirit ! 

Ah, me, for the bird’s gay tone! 
Gifts greater we men inherit, 

But the light, free heart has flown. 
Spectator. A. G. B. 


THE SKYLARK. 


HIGHER and higher, to heavens rising 
In circuits narrowing with ascent, 
And growing soul-abandonment 
That lulls the tremblings of his wing, 

, He poureth from his lofty stairs 
Song-floods, my fancy names his prayers, 


Higher and higher, now clouds among, 
Falls to my ear a distant song, 
That tells of joy to rapture grown, 
Of prayer made praise at foot of throne, 
Of worship and of inward sun, 
Of “ gloria in excelsis” won. 

E, G, CHARLESWORTH, 
Sunday Magazine. 














JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART. 


From The National Review. 
JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART. 

IN every age there are certain writers 
who seem to miss their due meeds of 
fame, and this is most naturally and un- 
avoidably the case in ages which see a 
great deal of what may be called occa- 
sional literature. There is, as it seems 
to me, a special example of this general 
proposition in the present century, and 
that example is the writer whose name 
stands at the head of this article. No 
one, perhaps, who speaks with any com- 
petence either of knowledge or judgment, 
would say that Lockhart made an incon- 
siderable figure in English literature. He 
wrote what some men consider the best 
biography on a large scale, and what 
almost every one considers the second- 
best biography on a large scale in En- 
glish. His “Spanish Ballads” are ad- 
mitted, by those who know the originals, 
to have done them almost more than jus- 
tice ; and by those who do not know them, 
to be charming in themselves. His nov- 
els, if not masterpieces, have kept the 
field better than most: I saw a very badly 
printed and flaringly covered copy of 
“ Reginald Dalton” for sale at the book- 
stall at Victoria Station the day before 
writing this article. He was a pillar of 
the Quarterly, of Blackwood, of Fraser, 
at a time when quarterly and monthly 
magazines played a greater part in litera- 
ture than they have played since or are 
likely to play again. He edited one of 
these periodicals for thirty years. ‘ No- 
body,” as Mr. Browning has it, “calls him 
adunce.” Yet there is no collected edi- 
tion of his works; his sober, sound, schol- 
arly, admirably witty, and, with some very 
few exceptions, admirably catholic literary 
criticism, is rarely quoted; and to add to 
this, there is a curious prepossession 
against him, which, though nearly a gen- 
eration has passed since his death, has by 
no means disappeared. Two or three 
years ago, in a periodical where I was for 
the most part allowed to say exactly what 
1 liked in matters literary, I found a sen- 
tence laudatory of Lockhart from the 
purely literary point of view omitted be- 
tween proof and publication. It so hap- 
pened that the editor of this periodical 
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could not even have known Lockhart per- 
sonally, or have been offended by his 
management of the Quarterly, much less 
by his early fredaines in Blackwood or 
Fraser. \t was this circumstance that 
first suggested to me the notion of trying 
to supply something like a criticism of 
this remarkable critic, which nobody has 
yet done, and which seems worth doing. 
For while the work of many of Lockhart’s 
contemporaries, famous at the time, dis- 
tinctly loses by re-reading, his for the 
most part does not; and it happens to dis- 
play exactly the characteristics which are 
most wanting in criticism, biographical 
and literary, at the present day. If any 
one at the outset desires a definition, or 
at least an enumeration of those charac- 
teristics, I should say that they are sobri- 
ety of style and reserve of feeling, coupled 
with delicacy of intellectual appreciation 
and zxsthetic sympathy, a strong and firm 
creed in matters political and literary, not 
excluding that catholicity of judgment 
which men of strong belief frequently 
lack, and, above all, the faculty of writing 
like a gentleman without writing like a 
mere gentleman. No one can charge 
Lockhart with dilettantism: no one cer- 
tainly can charge him with feebleness of 
intellect, or insufficient equipment of cul- 
ture, or Jack of humor and wit. 

Lockhart’s life was, except for the do- 
mestic misfortunes which marked its 
close, by no means eventful; and the pres- 
ent writer, if he had access to any special 
sources of information (which he has not), 
would abstain very carefully from using 
them. John Gibson Lockhart was born 
at the Manse of Cambusnethan on July 
the 14th, 1794, went to school early, was 
matriculated at Glasgow at twelve years 
old, transferred himself by means of a 
Snell exhibition to Balliol at fifteen, and 
took a first class in 1813. They said he 
caricatured the examiners: this was, per- 
haps, not the unparalleled audacity which 
admiring commentators have described it 
as being. Very many very odd things 
have been done in the schools. But if 
there was nothing extraordinary in his 
Oxford life except what was even for 
those days the early age at which he 
began it, his next step was something out 
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of the common ; for he went to Germany, 
was introduced to Goethe, and spent some 
time there. An odd coincidence in the 
literary history of the nineteenth century 
is that both Lockhart and Quinet practi- 
cally began literature by translating a 
German book, and that both had the re- 
markably good luck to find publishers 
who paid them beforehand. There are 
few such publishers now. Lockhart’s 
book was Schlegel’s “ Lectures on His- 
tory,” and his publisher was Mr. Black- 
wood. Then he came back to Scotland 
and to Edinburgh, and was called to the 
bar and “swept the outer house with his 
gown,” after the fashion admirably de- 
scribed in “ Peter’s Letters,” and referred 
to long afterwards by Scott in not the 
least delightful though one of the most 
melancholy of his works, the introduction 
to the “Chronicles of the Canongate.” 
Lockhart, one of whose distinguishing 
characteristics throughout life was shy- 
ness and reserve, was no speaker. In- 
deed, as he happily enough remarked in 
reply to the toast of his health at the fare- 
well dinner given to celebrate his removal 
to London, “I cannot speak; if I could, I 
should not have left you.” But if he 
could not speak he could write, and the 
establishment of Blackwood’s Magazine, 
after its first abortive numbers, gave him 
scope. ‘The scorpion which delighteth 
to sting the faces of men,” as he or Wil- 
son describes himself in the “ Chaldee 
Manuscript” (for the passage is beyond 
Hogg’s part), certainly justified the de- 
scription. As to this famous ‘ Manu- 
script,” the late Professor Ferrier un- 
doubtedly made a blunder (in the same 
key as those that he made in describing 
the “ Noctes ” in company with which he 
reprinted it) as “in its way as good as 
the ‘ Battle of the Books.’” The “ Bat- 
tle of the Books,” full of mistakes as it is, 
is literature, and the “Chaldee Manu- 
script” is only capital journalism. But 
it is capital journalism; and the exuber- 
ance of its wit, if it be only wit of the 
undergraduate kind (and Lockhart at least 
was still but an undergraduate in years), 
is refreshing enough. The dreadful man- 
ner in which it fluttered the dovecotes of 
Edinburgh Whiggism need not be further 





commented on till Lockhart’s next work 
(this time an almost though not quite in- 
dependent one) has been noticed. This 
was “ Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk,” an 
elaborate book, half lampoon, half mystifi- 
cation, which appeared in 1819. This 
book, which derived its title from Scott’s 
account of his journey to Paris, and in its 
plan followed to some extent “ Humphrey 
Clinker,” is one of the most careful exam- 
ples of literary hoaxing to be found. It 
purported to be the work of a certain Dr, 
Peter Morris, a Welshman, and it is 
hardly necessary to say that there was no 
such person. It had a handsome frontis- 
piece depicting this Peter Morris, and 
displaying not, like the portrait in South- 
ey’s “Doctor,” the occiput merely, but 
the full face and features. This portrait 
was described, and as far as that went it 
seems truly described, as ‘‘an interesting 
example of a new style of engraving by 
Lizars.” - Dr. Bates, who probably knows, 
says that there was no first edition, but 
that it was published with ‘second edi- 
tion” on the title page. My copy has the 
same date, 1819, but is styled the ¢hird 
edition, and has a postscript commenting 
on the to-do the book made. However 
all this may be, it is a very handsome 
book, excellently printed and containing 
capital portraits and vignettes, while the 
matter is worthy of the get-up. The de- 
scriptions of the Outer-House, of Craig- 
crook and its high jinks, of Abbotsford, 
of the finding of ‘“ Ambrose’s,” of the 
manufacture of Glasgow punch, and of 
many other things, are excellent; and 
there is a charming sketch of Oxford un- 
dergraduate life, less exaggerated than 
that in “ Reginald Dalton,” probably be- 
cause the subject was fresher in the au- 
thor’s memory. 

Lockhart modestly speaks of this book 
in his * Life of Scott” as one that “ none 
but a very young and thoughtless person 
would have written.” It may safely be 
said that no one but a very clever person, 
whether young or old, could have written 
it, though it is too long, and has occa- 
sional faults of a specially youthful kind. 
But it made, coming as it did upon the 
heels of the “Chaldee Manuscript,” a 
terrible commotion in Edinburgh. The 
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impartial observer of men and things may, 
indeed, have noticed in the records of the 
ages that a libelled Liberal is the man in 
all the world who utters the loudest cries. 
The examples of the Reformers, and of 
the eighteenth-century phz/osaphes, are 
notorious and hackneyed; but I can sup- 
ply (without, I trust, violating the sanctity 
of private life) a fresh and pleasing exam- 
ple. Not very long ago a person whom 
we shall call A. paid a visit to a person 
whom we shall call B. “ How sad,” said 
A., “are those personal attacks of the 
—on Mr.Gladstone!” “ Personality,” 
said B., “is always disgusting; and I am 
very sorry to hear that the —— has fol- 
lowed the bad example of the personal 
attacks on Lord Beaconsfield.” ‘Oh! 
but,” quoth A., “that was gwé¢e a different 
thing.” Now B. went out to dinner that 
night, and sitting next to a distinguished 
Liberal member of Parliament, told him 
this tale, expecting that he would laugh. 
“Ah! yes,” said he, with much gravity, 
“it is very different, you know.” 

In the same way the good Whig folk of 
Edinburgh regarded it as very different 
that the Edinburgh Review should scoff 
at Tories, and that Blackwood and * Pe- 
ter” should scoff at Whigs. The scor- 
pion which delighted to sting the faces of 
men, probably at this time founded a rep- 
utation which has stuck to him for nearly 
seventy years after Dr. Peter Morris drove 
his shandrydan through Scotland. Sir 
Walter (then Mr.) Scott held wisely aloof 
from the extremely exuberant Toryism of 
Blackwood, and, indeed, had had some 
quarrels with its publisher and virtual 
editor. But he could not fail to be intro- 
duced to a man whose tastes and princi- 
ples were so closely allied to his own. A 
year after the appearance of “ Peter’s 
Letters,” Lockhart married, on April 29, 
1820 (a perilous approximation to the un- 
lucky month of May), Sophia Scott, the 
Duke of Buccleugh’s “ Little Jacobite,” 
the most like her father of all his children. 
Every reader of the “ Life” knows the 
delightful pictures, enough for interest and 
not enough for vulgar obtrusion, given by 
Lockhart of life at Chiefswood, the cot- 
tage near Abbotsford, which he and his 
wife inhabited for nearly six years. 


They were very busy years for Lock- 
hart. He was still active in contributing 
to Blackwood; he wrote all his four nov- 
els, and he published the “Spanish Bal- 
lads.” “Valerius” and “Adam Blair” 
appeared in 1821, ‘Reginald Dalton ’ 
and the “Ballads” in 1823, ‘* Matthew 
Wald” in 1824. 

The novels, though containing much 
that is very remarkable, are not his strong- 
est work; indeed, any critic who speaks 
with knowledge, must admit that Lockhart 
had every faculty for writing novels, ex- 
cept the faculty of novel-writing. ‘ Vale- 
rius,” a classical story of the visit of a 
Roman-Briton to Rome, and the persecu- 
tion of the Christians in the days of Tra- 
jan, is, like everything of Lockhart’s, 
admirably written, but, like every classical 
novel without exception save only “ Hypa- 
tia’? (which makes its interests and its 
personages daringly modern), it somehow 
rings false and faint, though not, perhaps, 
so faint or so false as most of its fellows. 
“Adam Blair,” the story of the sudden 
succumbing to natural temptation of a 
pious minister of the kirk, is unquestion- 
ably Lockhart’s masterpiece in this kind. 
It is full of passion, full of force, and the 
characters of Charlotte Campbell and 
Adam Blair himself are perfectly con- 
ceived. But the story-gift is still wanting. 
The reader finds himself outside: won- 
dering why the people do these things, 
and whether in real life they would have 
done them, instead of following the story 
with absorption, and asking himself no 
questions at all, The same in a different 
way is the case with Lockhart’s longest 
book, “ Reginald Dalton ;” and this has 
the additional disadvantage that neither 
hero nor heroine are much more than lay 
figures, while in “ Adam Blair” both are 
flesh and blood. The Oxford scenes are 
amusing but exaggerated—the obvious 
work of a man who supplies the defects of 
a ten years’ memory by deepening the 
strokes where he does remember. “ Mat- 
thew Wald,” which is a novel of madness, 
has excellent passages, but is conven- 
tional and wooden asa whole. Nothing 
was more natural than that Lockhart, with 
the example of Scott immediately before 
; him, should try novel-writing; not many 
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things are more indicative of his literary 
ability than that, after a bare three years’ 
practice, he left a field which certainly 
was not his. 

In the early autumn of 1825, just before 
the great collapse of his affairs, Scott went 
to Ireland with Lockhart in his company. 
But very early in the following year, be- 
fore the collapse was decided, Lockhart 
and his family moved to London, on his 
appointment as editor of the Quarterly, in 
succession to Gifford. Probably there 
never was a better appointment of the 
kind. Lockhart was a born critic: he had 
both the faculty and the will to work up 
the papers of his contributors to the 
proper level; he was firm and decided in 
his literary and political views, without 
going to the extreme Giffordian acerbity 
in both; and his intelligence and erudi- 
tion were very wide. ‘He could write,” 
says a phrase in some article I have some- 
where seen quoted, “‘on any subject from 
poetry to dry rot;” and there is no doubt 
that an editor, if he cannot exactly write 
on any subject from poetry to dry rot, 
should be able to take an interest in any 
subject between, and, if necessary, beyond 
those poles. Otherwise he has the choice 
of two undesirables ; either he frowns un- 
duly ov the dry-rot articles, which proba- 
bly interest large sections of the public 
(itself very subject to dry rot) or he lets 
the dry-rot contributor inflict his hobby 
without mercy and unedited on a reluc- 
tant audience. But Lockhart, though he 
is said (for his contributions are not, as 
far as I know, anywhere exactly indicated) 
to have contributed fully a hundred arti- 
cles to the Quarterly, that is to say one to 
nearly every number during the twenty- 
eight years of his editorship, by no means 
confined himself to this work. It was, 
indeed, during its progress that he com- 
posed not merely the “ Life of Napoleon,” 
which was little more than an abridge- 
ment, though a very clever abridgement 
of Scott’s work, but the lives of Burns 
and of Scott himself. Before, however, 
dealing with these, his “ Spanish Ballads” 
and other poetical work may be conven- 
iently disposed of. 

Lockhart’s verse is in the same scattered 
condition as his prose; but it is evident 
that he had very considerable poetical 
faculty. The charming piece, “ When 
youthful hope is fled,” attributed to him on 
Mrs. Norton’s authority; the well-known 
‘Captain Paton’s Lament,” which has 
been republished in the “Tales from 
Blackwood;” and the mono-rhymed epi- 
taph on “Bright, Broken, Maginn,” in 





which some wiseacres have seen ill-nature, 
but which really is a masterpiece of hu- 
morous pathos, are all in very different 
styles, and are all excellent each in its 
style. But these things are mere waifs, 
separated from each other in widely dif- 
ferent publications; and until they are put 
together no general impression of the 
author’s poetical talent, except a vaguely 
favorable one, can be derived from them. 
The “Spanish Ballads” form something 
like a substantive work, and one of nearly 
as great merit as is possible to poetical 
translations of poetry. I believe opinions 
differ as to their fidelity to the original. 
Here and there, it is said, the author has 
exchanged a vivid and characteristic touch 
for a conventional and feeble one. Thus, 
my friend Mr. Hannay points out to me 
that in the original of “ The Lord of Bu- 
trago” the reason given by Montanez for 
not accompanying the king’s flight is not 
the somewhat fade one that 


Castile’s proud dames shall never point the 
finger of disdain, 


but the nobler argument, showing the best 
side of feudal sentiment, that the widows 
of his tenants shall never say that he fled 
and left their husbands to fight and fall. 
Lockhart’s master, Sir Walter, would cer- 
tainly not have missed this touch, and it 
is odd that Lockhart himself did. But 
such things will happen to translators. 
On the other hand, it is, I believe, admit- 
ted (and the same very capable authority 
in Spanish is my warranty) that on the 
whole the originals have rather gained 
than lost; and certainly no one can fail to 
enjoy the “ Ballads” as they stand in 
English. I donot know what the merit 
of the original of the “ Wandering Knight’s 
Song” may be; but the song itself has 
always seemed to be a gem without flaw, 
especially the last stanza. Few men, 
again, manage the long “ fourteener ” with 
middle rhyme better than Lockhart, 
though he is less happy with the anapest, 
and has not fully mastered the very diffi- 
cult trochaic measure of ‘The Death of 
Don Pedro.” In the “ Count Arnaldos,” 
wherein, indeed, the subject lends itself 
better to that cadence, the result is more 
satisfactory. The merits, however, of 
these “ Ballads” are not technical merely, 
or rather, the technical merits are well 
subordinated to the production of the gen- 
eral effect. About the nature of that 
effect much ink has been shed. , It is pro- 
duced equally by Greek hexameters, by 
old French assonanced ¢ivades, by En- 
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glish “ eights and sixes,” and by not a few 
other measures. But in itself it is more 
or less the same —the stirring of the 
blood as by the sound of a trumpet, or 
else the melting of the mood into or close 
to tears. The ballad effect is thus the 
simplest and most primitive of all poetical 
effects ; it is Lockhart’s merit that he sel- 
dom fails to produce it. The simplicity 
and spontaneity of his verse may, to some 
people, be surprising in a writer so thor- 
oughly and intensely literary; but Lock- 
hart’s character was as complex as his 
verse is simple, and the verse itself is not 
the least valuable guide to it, 

It has been said that his removal to 
London and his responsible office by no 
means reduced his general literary activity. 
Whether he continued to contribute to 
Blackwood 1 am not sure; some phrases 
in the “ Noctes”” seem to argue the con- 
trary. But he not only, as has been said, 
wrote for the Quarterly assiduously, but 
after a short time joined the new ven- 
ture of Fraser, and showed in that rollick- 
ing periodical that the sting of the “ scor- 
pion ” had by no means been extracted. 
He produced, moreover, in 1828, his * Life 
of Burns,” and in 1836-7 his “ Life of 
Scott.” These, with the sketch of Theo- 
dore Hook written for the Quarterly in 
1843, and separately published later, make 
three very remarkable examples of literary 
biography on very different scales, deal- 
ing with very different subjects, and, by 
comparison of their uniform excellence, 
showing that the author had an almost 
unique genius for this kind of composi- 
tion. The “Life of Scott” fills seven 
capacious volumes; the “ Life of Burns ” 
goes easily into one; the “ Life of Hook” 
does not reach‘a hundred smallish pages. 
But they are all equally well-proportioned 
in themselves and to their subjects ; they 
all exhibit the same complete grasp of the 
secret of biography; and they all have the 
peculiarity of being full of facts without 
presenting an undigested appearance. 
They thus stand at an equal distance from 
biography of the fashion of the old aca- 
demic é/oge of the last century, which 
makes an elegant discourse about a man, 
but either deliberately or by accident 
gives precise information about hardly 
any of the facts of the man’s life; and 
from modern biography, which tumbles 
upon the devoted reader a cataract of let- 
ters, documents, and facts of all sorts, 
uncombined and undigested by any exer- 
cise of narrative or critical skill on the 
part of the author. Lockhart’s biog- 
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row De Quincey’s useful, though, as far 
as terminology goes, not very happy dis- 
tinction) to the literature of knowledge 
and the literature of power. They are 
storehouses of information; but they are, 
at the same time, works of art, and of 
very great art. The earliest of the three, 
the “ Life of Burns,” is to this day by far 
the best book on the subject; indeed, 
with its few errors and defects of fact cor- 
rected and supplemented as they have 
been by the late Mr. Douglas, it makes 
all other lives quite superfluous. Yet it 
was much more difficult, especially for a 
Scotchman, to write a good book about 
Burns then than now; though I am told 
that, for a Scotchman, there is still a con- 
siderable difficulty in the matter. Lock- 
hart was familiar with Edinburgh society 
— indeed, he had long formed a part of it 
—and Edinburgh society was still, when 
he wrote, very sore at the charge of hav- 
ing by turns patronized and neglected 
Burns. Lockhart was a decided Tory, 
and Burns, during the later part of his life 
at any rate, had permitted himself mani- 
festations of political opinion which 
Whigs themselves admitted to be impru- 
dent freaks, and which even a good- 
natured Tory might be excused for 
regarding as something very much worse. 
But the biographer’s treatment of both 
these subjects is perfectly tolerant, judi- 
cious, and fair, and the same may be said 
of his whole account of Burns. Indeed, 
the main characteristic of Lockhart’s criti- 
cism, a robust and quiet sanity, fitted him 
admirably for the task of biography. He 
is never in extremes, and he never avoids 
extremes by the common expedient of 
see-sawing between two sides, two parties, 
or two views of a man’s character. He 
holds aloof equally from exgouement and 
from depreciation, and if, as a necessary 
consequence, he failed, and fails, to please 
fanatics on either side, he cannot fail to 
please those who know what criticism 
really means. 

These good qualities were shown even 
to better advantage in a pleasanter, but, at 
the same time, far more difficult task, the 
famous “ Life of Scott.” The extraordi- 
nary interest of the subject, and the fash- 
ion no less skilful than modest in which 
the biographer keeps himself in the back- 
ground, and seems constantly to be merely 
editing Scott’s words, have perhaps ob- 
scured the literary value of the book with 
some readers. Of the perpetual compar- 
ison with Boswell, it may be said once for 
all that it is a comparison of matter mere- 


raphies, therefore, belong equally (to bor- | ly ; and that from the properly literary point 
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of view, the point of view of workmanship 
and form, it does not exist. Perhaps the 
most surprising thing is that, even in 
moments of personal irritation, any one 
should have been found to accuse Lock- 
hart of softening Scott’s faults. The other 
charge, of malice to Scott, is indeed more 
extraordinary still in a certain way; but, 
being merely imbecile, it need not be taken 
into account. Adelightful extract, recent- 
ly quoted by one American writer from 
another, informs us that, in the opinion 
of the Hon. Charles Sumner, Fenimore 
Cooper (who, stung by some references 
to him in the book, attacked it) adminis- 
tered “a proper castigation to the vulgar 
minds of Scott and Lockhart.” This isa 
jest so pleasing that it almost puts one in 
good temper with the whole affair. But, 
in fact, Lockhart, considering his relation- 
ship to Scott, and considering Scott’s 
greatness, could hardly have spoken more 
plainly as to the grave fault of judgment 
which made a man of letters and a mem- 
ber of a learned profession mix himself 
up secretly, and almost clandestinely, with 
commercial speculations. On this point 
the biographer does not attempt to mince 
matters; and on no other point was it 
necessary for him to be equally candid, 
for this, grave as it is, is almost the only 
fault to be found with Scott’s character. 
This candor, however, is only one of the 
merits of the book. The wonderfully 
skilful arrangement of so vast and hetero- 
geneous a mass of materials, the way in 
which the writer’s own work and his 
quoted matter dovetail into one another, 
the completeness of the picture given of 
Scott’s character and life, have never 
been equalled in any similar book. Not 
a few minor touches, moreover, which are 
very apt to escape notice, enhance its 
merit. Lockhart was a man of all men 
least given to wear his heart upon his 
sleeve, yet no one has dealt with such 
pitiful subjects as his later volumes in- 
volve at once with such total absence of 
“gush” and with such noble and pathetic 
appreciation. For Scott’s misfortunes 
were by no means the only matters which 
touched him nearly in and in connection 
with the chronicle. The constant illness 
and sufferings of his own child form part 
of it; his wife died during its composition 
and publication, and all these things are 
mentioned with as little parade of stoi- 
cism as of sentiment. I do not think 
that, as an example of absolute and per- 
fect good taste, the account of Scoit’s 
death can be surpassed in literature. The 
same quality exhibits itself in another 


matter. No biographer can be less anx- 
ious to display his own personality than 
Lockhart; and though for six years he 
was a constant, and for much longer an 
occasional, spectator of the events he de- 
scribes, he never introduces himself ex- 
cept when it is necessary. Yet, on the 
other hand, when Scott himself makes 
complimentary references to him (as when 
he speaks of his party “having Lockhart 
to say clever things ”), he never omits the 
passage nor stoops to the missish znxau- 
derie, too common in such cases, of trans- 
lating “spare my blushes” into some 
kind of annotation. Lockhart will not 
talk about Lockhart; but if others, whom 
the public likes to hear, talk about him, 
Lockhart does not put his fan before his 
face. 

This admirable book, however, is both 
well enough known (if not so well known 
as it deserves) and large enough to make 
it both unnecessary and impossible to 
criticise it at length here. The third 
work noticed above, the sketch of the life 
of Theodore Hook, though it has been 
reprinted more than once, and is still, I 
believe, kept in print and on sale, is prob- 
ably less familiar to most readers. It is, 
however, almost as striking an example, 
though of course an example in miniature 
only, of Lockhart’s aptitude for the great 
and difficult art of literary biography as 
either of the two books just mentioned. 
Here the difficulty was of a different kind. 
A great many people liked Theodore 
Hook, but it was nearly impossible for 
any one to respect him; yet it was quite 
impossible for Lockhart, a political sym- 
pathizer and a personal friend, to treat 
him harshly in an obituary notice. There 
was no danger of his setting down aught 
in malice; but there might be thought to 
be a considerable danger of over-extenua- 
tion. The danger was the greater inas- 
much as Lockhart himself had certainly 
not escaped, and had perhaps to some 
extent deserved, one of Hook’s reproach- 
es. No man questioned his integrity; he 
was not a reckless spendthrift; he was 
not given to excesses in living, or to hang- 
ing about great houses; nor was he care- 
less of moral and social rules. But the 
scorpion which had delighted to sting the 
faces of men might have had some awk- 
wardness in dealing with the editor of 
Fohn Bull. The result, however, victori- 
ously surmounts all difficulties without 
evading one. Nothing that is the truth 





about Hook is omitted, or even: blinked ; 
_and from reading Lockhart alone, any in- 
| telligent reader might know the worst that 
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is to be said about him. Neither are any 
of his faults, in the unfair sense, extenu- 
ated. His malicious and vulgar practical 
jokes; his carelessness at Mauritius; the 
worse than carelessness which allowed 
him to shirk, when he had ample means 
of discharging it by degrees, a debt which 
he acknowledged that he justly owed; the 
folly and vanity which led him to waste 
his time, his wit, and his money in playing 
the hanger-on at country houses and town 
dinner-tables; his hard living, and the 
laxity which induced him not merely to 
form irregular connections, but prevented 
him from taking the only step which 
could, in some measure, repair his fault, 
are all fairly put, and blamed frankly. 
Even in that more delicate matter of the 
personal journalism, Lockhart’s procedure 
is as ingenuous as it is ingenious; and 
the passage of the sketch which deals 
with “the blazing audacity of invective, 
the curious delicacy of persiflage, the 
strong, caustic satire” (expressions, by 
the way, which suit Lockhart himself much 
better than Hook, though Lockhart had 
not Hook’s broad humor), in fact, admits 
that the application of these things was 
not justifiable, nor to be justified. Yet 
with all this, the impression left by the 
sketch is distinctly favorable on the 
whole, which, in the circumstances, must 
be admitted to be a triumph of advocacy 
obtained not at the expense of truth, but 
by the art of the advocate in making the 
best of truth. 

The facts of Lockhart’s life between his 
removal to London and his death, may be 
rapidly summarized, the purpose of this 
notice being rather critical than biographi- 
cal. He had hardly settled in town when, 
as he himself tells, he had to attempt, 
fruitlessly enough, the task of mediator in 
the financial disasters of Constable and 
Scott; and his own share of domestic 
troubles began early. His eldest son, 
after repeated escapes, died in 1831; 
Scott followed shortly; Miss Anne Scott, 
after her father’s death, came in broken 
health to Lockhart’s house, and died there 
only a year later; and in the spring of 
1837, his wife likewise died. Then For- 
tune let him alone for a little, to return in 
no better humor some years later. 

It is, however, from the early “thirties ” 
that one of the best-known memorials of 
Lockhart dates; that is to say, the por- 
trait, or rather the two portraits, in the 
Fraser Gallery. In the general group of 
the Fraserians, he sits between Fraser 
himself and Theodore Hook, with the 
diminutive figure of Crofton Croker half 
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intercepted beyond him; and his image 
forms the third plate in Mr. Bates’s re- 
publication of the gallery. It is said to 
be the most faithful of the whole series, 
and it is certainly the handsomest, giving 
even a more flattering representation than 
the full-face portrait by Pickersgill which 
serves as frontispiece to the modern 
editions of the “ Ballads.” In this latter, 
the curious towzled mop of hair, in which 
our fathers delighted, rather mars the 
effect; while in Maclise’s sketch (which 
is fn profile) it is less obtrusive. In this 
latter, too, there is clearly perceivable what 
the Shepherd in the “ Noctes” calls “a 
sort of laugh aboot the screwed-up mouth 
of him that fules ca’d no canny, for they 
couldna thole the meaning o’t.” There is 
not much doubt that Lockhart aided and 
abetted Maginn in much of the mischief 
that distinguished the early days of 
Fraser, though his fastidious taste is 
never likely to have stooped to the coarse- 
ness which was too natural to Maginn. It 
is believed that to him is due the wicked 
wrestling of Alaric Watts’s second initial 
into “Attila,” which gave the victim so 
much grief, and he probably did many 
other things of the same kind. But 
Lockhart was never vulgar, and Fraser in 
those days very often was, 

In 1843 Lockhart received his first and 
last piece of political preferment, being 
appointed, says one of the authorities 
before me, chancellor of the Duchy of 
Cornwall, and says another, chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster. Such are 
biographers ; but the matter is not of the 
slightest importance, though I do not my- 
self quite see how it could have been 
Lancaster. A third and more trustworthy 
writer gives the post as “ auditorship ” of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, which is pos- 
sible enough. 

In 1847, the death of Sir Walter Scott’s 
last surviving son brought the title and 
estate to Lockhart’s son Walter, but he 
died in 1853. Lockhart’s only other child 
had married Mr. Hope — called, after his 
brother-in-law’s death, Mr. Hope-Scott, of 
whom an elaborate biography has just 
been published. Little in it concerns 
Lockhart but the admirable letter which 
he wrote to Mr. Hope on his conversion 
to the Roman Church. This step, followed 
as it was by Mrs. Hope, could not but be, 
and in this letter is delicately hinted to be, 
no small grief to Lockhart, who saw 
Abbotsford fall under influences for which 
certainly neither he nor its founder had 
any respect. His repeated domestic losses, 
and many years of constant work and 
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excitement, appear to have told on him, 
and very shortly after his son’s death, in 
April, 1853, he resigned the editorship of 
the Quarterly. He then visited Italy, a 
journey from which, if he had been a 
superstitious man, the ominous precedent 
of Scott might have deterred him. His 
journey did him no good, and he died at 
Abbotsford on the 25th of November. 
December, says another authority, for so 
it is that history gets written, even in 
thirty years. 

The comparatively brief notices which 
are all that have been published about 
Lockhart, uniformly mention the unpopu- 
larity (to use a mild word) which pursued 
him, and which, as I have remarked, does 
not seem to have exhausted itself even 
yet. Itis not very difficult to account for 
the origin of this; and the neglect to 
supply any collection of his work, and any 
authoritative account of his life and char- 
acter, will quite explain its continuance. 
In the first place, Lockhart was well 
known as a most sarcastic writer; in the 
second, he was for nearly a lifetime editor 
of one of the chief organs of party politics 
and literary criticism in England. He 
might have survived the ** Chaldee Manu- 
script ” and “ Peter’s Letters ” and the lam- 
poons in Fraser: he might even have got 
the better of the youthful imprudence 
which led him to fix upon himself a 
description which was sure to be used and 
abused against him by the “ fules,” if he 
had not succeeded to the chair of the 
Quarterly. Individual and, to a great 
extent, anonymous indulgence of the lux- 
ury of scorn never gave any man a very 
bad character, even if he were, as Lock- 
hart was, personally shy and reserved, 
unable to make up for written sarcasm 
with verbal flummery, and in virtue of an 
incapacity for gushing deprived of the 
easiest and, by public personages, most 
commonly practised means of proving that 
aman has “a good heart after all.” But 
when he complicated his sins by editing 
the Quarterly at a time when everybody 
attacked everybody else in exacily the 
language they pleased, the sins of his 
youth were pretty sure to be visited on 
him. In the first place, there was the 
great army of the criticised, who always 
consider that the editor of the paper 
which dissects them is really responsible. 
The luckless Harriet Martineau, who, if I 
remember rightly, gives in her autobiog- 
raphy a lurid picture of Lockhart “ going 


down at night to the printer’s ” and insert- | 
| journalism, was quite sufficient to create 
/a reputation partly exaggerated, partly 


ing dreadful things about her, and who, I 
believe, took the feminine plan of reveng- 





ing herself in an obituary article, was only 
one of a multitude. 

Lockhart does not seem to have taken 
over from Gifford quite such a trouble- 
some crew of helpers as Macvey Napier 
inherited from Jeffrey, and he was also 
free from the monitions of his predeces- 
sor. But in Croker he had a first lieuten- 
ant who could not very we!l be checked, 
and who (though he, too, has had rather 
hard measure) had no equal in the art of 
making himself offensive. Besides, those 
were the days when the famous “Scum 
condensed of Irish bog” lines appeared in 
a great daily newspaper about O’Connell. 
Imagine the Zzmes addressing Mr. Par- 
nell as “Scum condensed of Irish bog,” 
with the other amenities that follow, in 
this year of grace! 

But Lockhart had not only his authors, 
he had his contributors. ‘A’ contribu- 
tors,” says the before quoted Shepherd, 
in a moment of such preternatural wisdom 
that he must have been “fou,” “are ina 
manner fierce.” They are—it is the 
nature and essence of the animal to be so. 
The contributor who is not allowed to 
contribute is fierce, as a matter of course ; 
but not less fierce is the contributor who 
thinks himself too much edited, and the 
contributor who imperatively insists that 
his article on Chinese metaphysics shall 
go in at once, and the contributor who, 
being an excellent hand at articles on the 
currency, wants to be alowed to write on 
dancing; and, in short, as the Shepherd 
says, all contributors. Now it does not 
appear (for, as I must repeat, I have no 
kind of private information on the subject) 
that Lockhart was by any means an easy- 
going editor, or one of that kind which 
allows a certain number of privileged 
writers to send in what they like. Weare 
told in many places that he “ greatly im- 
proved ” his contributors’ articles; and I 
should say that if there is one thing which 
drives a contributor to the verge of mad- 
ness, it is to have his articles “ greatly 
improved.” A hint in the * Noctes” (and 
it may be observed that though the refer- 
ences to Lockhart in the “ Noctes” are 
not very numerous they are valuable, for 
Wilson’s friendship seems to have been 
mixed with a small grain of jealousy which 
preserves them from being commonplace) 
suggests that his friends did not consider 
him as by any means too ready to accept 
their papers. All this, added to his early 
character of scoffer at Whig dignities, 
and his position as leader ex ¢¢¢re.of Tory 
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quite false, which has endured simply be- 
cause no trouble has been taken to sift 
and prove it. 

The head and front of Lockhart’s offend- 
ing, in a purely literary view, seems to be 
the famous Quarterly article on Lord 
Tennyson’s volume of 1832. That article 
is sometimes spoken of as Croker’s, but 
there can be no manner of doubt that it is 
Lockhart’s; and, indeed, it is quoted as 
his by Professor Ferrier, who, through 
Wilson, must have known the facts. Now, 
Ido not think I yield to any man living 
in admiration of the Laureate, but I am 
unable to think much the worse, or, in- 
deed, any the worse, of Lockhart because 
of this article. In the first place, it is 
extremely clever, being, perhaps, the very 
best example of politely cruel criticism in 
existence. In the second, most, if not all 
of the criticism is perfectly just. If Lord 
Tennyson himself, at this safe distance of 
time, can think of the famous strawberry 
story and its application without laughing, 
he must be an extremely sensitive peer, 
and nobody, I suppose, would now defend 
the wondrous stanza which was paralleled 
from “The Groves of Blarney.” The 
fact is that criticism of criticism after 
some time is apt to be doubly unjust. It 
is wont to assume, or rather to imagine, 
that the critic must have known what the 
author was going to do, as well as what he 
had actually done; and it is wont to for- 
get that the work criticised as it presented 
itself to the critic was very often very dif- 
ferent from what it is when it presents 
itself to the critic’s critic. The best jus- 
tification of Lockhart’s verdict on the vol- 
ume of 1832 is what Lord‘ Tennyson 
himself has done with the volume of 1832. 
Far more than half the passages objected 
to have since been excised or altered. 
But there are other excuses. In the first 
place, Mr. Tennyson, as he then was, 
represented a further development of 
schools of poetry against which the Quar- 
terly had always, rightly or wrongly, set 
its face, and a certain loyalty to the prin- 
ciples of his paper is, after all, not the 
worst fault of acritic. In the second, no 
one can fairly deny that some points in 
Mr. Tennyson’s early, if not in his later, 
manner must have been highly and rightly 
disgustful to a critic who, like Lockhart, 
was above all things masculine and ab- 
horrent of “gush.” In the third, it is, 
unfortunately, not given to all critics to 
admire all styles alike. Let those to 
whom it is given thank God therefor; but 
let them, at the same time, remember that 


they are as much bound to accept what: | 
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ever is good in all kinds of critics as 
whatever is good in all kinds of poets. 
Now Lockhart, within his own range, 
and it was for the time a very wide one, 
was certainly not a narrow critic, just as 
he certainly was not a feeble one. In 
the before mentioned “ Peter’s Letters ” 
(which, with all its faults, is one of his 
best, and particularly one of his most 
spontaneous and characteristic works) the 
denunciation of the “ facetious and rejoic- 
ing ignorance” which enabled contem- 
porary critics to pooh-pooh Wordsworth, 
Charles Lamb, and Coleridge is excellent. 
And it must be remembered that in 1819, 
whatever might be the case with Cole- 
ridge, Wordsworth and Lamb were by no 
means taken to the hearts of Tories on 
their merits, and that in this very passage 
Blackwood is condemned not less severely 
than the Edinburgh. Another point in 
which Lockhart made a great advance was 
that he was one of the first (Lamb himself 
is, in England, his only important fore- 
runner) to unite and combine criticism of 
different branches of art. He never has 
the disgusting technical jargon, or the un- 
disciplined fluency, of the mere art critic, 
any more than he has the gabble of the 
mere connoisseur. But it is constantly 
evident that he has a knowledge of anda 
feeling for the art of line and color as well 
as of words. Nothing can be better than 
the fragments of criticism which are in- 
terspersed in the Scott book; and if his 
estimate of Hook as a novelist seems ex- 
aggerated, it must be remembered, as he 
has himself noted, that Thackeray was, at 
the time he spoke, nothing more than an 
amusing contributor of remarkably prom- 
ising trifles to magazines, and that, from 
the appearance of * Waverley ” to that of 
“ Pickwick,” no novelist of the first class 
had made an appearance. It is, more- 
over, characteristic of Lockhart as a critic 
that he is, as has been noted, always 
manly and robust. He was never false to 
his own early protest against “ the banish- 
ing from the mind of a reverence for feel- 
ing, as abstracted from mere questions of 
immediate and obvious utility.” But he 
never allowed that reverence to get the 
better of him and drag him into the de- 
plorable excesses of gush into which, from 
his day to ours, criticism has more and 
more had atendency to fall. If he makes 
no parade of definite «esthetic principles, 
it is clear that throughout he had such 
principles, and that they were principles 
of a very good kind. He had a wide 
knowledge of foreign literature without 
any taint of “xenomania,” sufficient 
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scholarship (despite the unlucky false 
quantity of jaxua, which he overlooked) 
in the older languages, and a thorough 
knowledge and love of English literature. 
His style is, to me at any rate, peculiarly 
attractive. Contrasted with the more 
brightly colored and fantastically shaped 
styles, of which, in his own day, De 
Quincey, Wilson, Macaulay, and Carlyle 
set the fashion, it may possibly seem tame 
to those who are not satisfied with propor- 
tion in form and harmony in tint; it will 
certainly not seem so to those who are 
more fortunately gifted. Indeed, com- 
pared either with Wilson’s welter of words, 
now bombastic, now gushing, now horse- 
playful, and with the endless and heart- 
breaking antitheses of what Brougham ill- 
naturedly but truly called “ Tom’s snip- 
snap,” it is infinitely preferable. The 
conclusion of the essay on Theodore 
Hook is not easily surpassable as an ex- 
ample of solid polished prose, which is 
prose, and does not attempt to be a hybrid 
between prose and poetry. The last page 
of the Tennyson review is perfect for 
quiet humor. 

But there is no doubt that though Lock- 
hart was an admirable critic merely as 
such, a poet, or at least a song-writer, of 
singular ability and charm, within certain 
limits, and a master of sharp light raillery 
that never missed its mark and never 
lumbered on the way, his most unique 
and highest merit is that of biographer. 
Carlyle, though treating Lockhart himself 
with great politeness, does not allow this, 
and complains that Lockhart’s conception 
of his task was “not very elevated.” That 
is what a great many people said of Bos- 
well, whom Carlyle thought an almost per- 
fect biographer. But, as it happens, the 
critic (which all critics should, it is known, 
be shy of doing) has given his reasons. 
Lockhart’s plan was not, it seems in the 
case of his “Scott,” very elevated, be- 
cause it was not “to show Scott as he was 
by nature, as the world acted on him, as 
he acted on the world,” and so forth. 
Now, unfortunately, this is exactly what 
it seems to me that Lockhart, whether he 
meant to do it or not, has done in the very 
book which Carlyle was criticising, and it 
seems to me, further, that he always does 
this in all his biographical efforts. Some- 
times he appears (for here another criti- 
cism of Carlyle’s on the “ Burns,” not the 
“Scott,” is more to the point) to quote and 
extract from other and much inferior 
writers to an extent rather surprising in 
so excellent a penman, especially when it 
is remembered that, except to a dunce, 





the extraction and stringing together of 
quotations is far more troublesome than 
original writing. But even then the ex- 
tracts are always luminous. With ninety- 
nine out of a hundred biographies the 
total impression which Carlyle demands, 
and very properly demands, is, in fact, a 
total absence of impression. The read- 
er’s mind is as dark, though it may be as 
full, as a cellar when the coals have been 
shot into it. Now this is never the case 
with Lockhart’s biographies, whether they 
are books in half a dozen volumes, or 
essays in half a hundred pages. He sub- 
ordinates what even Carlyle allowed to be 
his “clear nervous forcible style” so en- 
tirely to the task of representing his sub- 
ject, he has such a perfect general concep- 
tion of that subject, that only a very dense 
reader can fail to perceive the present- 
ment. Whether it is the right or whether 
itis the wrong presentment may, of course, 
be a matter of opinion, but, such as it is, 
it is always there. 

One other point of interest about Lock- 
hart has to be mentioned. He was an 
eminent example, perhaps one of the most 
eminent, of a “gentleman of the press.” 
He did a great many kinds of literary 
work, and he did all of them well; novel- 
writing, perhaps (which, as has been said, 
he gave up almost immediately), least 
well. But he does not seem to have felt 
any very strong or peculiar call to any 
particular class of original literary work, 
and his one great and substantive book 
may be fairly taken to have been much 
more decided by accident and his relation- 
ship to Scott than by deliberate choice. 
He was, in fact, eminently a journalist, 
and it is very much to be wished that 
there were more journalists like him. For 
from the two great reproaches of the craft 
to which so many of us belong, and which 
seems to be gradually swallowing up all 
other varieties of literary occupation, he 
was conspicuously free. He never did 
work slovenly in form, and he never did 
work that was not in one way or other 
consistent with a decided set of literary 
and political principles. There is a great 
deal of nonsense talked about the unprin- 
cipled character of journalism, no doubt; 
and nobody knows better than those who 
have some experience of it, that if, as 
George Warrington says, “too many of 
us write against our own party,” it is the 
fault simply of those who do so. If a 
man has a faculty of saying anything, he 
can generally get an opportunity of saying 
what he likes, and avoid occasions of say- 
ing what he does not like. But the mere 
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journalist Swiss of heaven (or the other 
place) is certainly not unknown, and by 
all accounts he was in Lockhart’s time 
rather common. No one ever accused 
Lockhart himself of being one of the class. 
A still more important fault, undoubtedly, 
of journalism is its tendency to slovenly 
work, and here again Lockhart was con- 
spicuously guiltless. His actual produc- 
tion must have been very considerable, 
though in the absence of any collection, 
or even any index of his contributions to 
periodicals, it is impossible to say to how 
much exactly it would extend. But at a 
rough guess, the “Scott,” the ‘ Burns,” 
and the “ Napoleon,” the “ Ballads,” the 
novels, and “ Peter,” a hundred Quarterly 
articles, and an unknown number in Black- 
wood and Fraser, would make at least 
twenty or five-and-twenty volumes of a 
pretty closely printed library edition, Yet 
all this, as far as it can be identified, has 
the same careful though unostentatious 
distinction of style, the same admirable 
faculty of sarcasm, wherever sarcasm is 
required, the same depth of feeling, wher- 
ever feeling is called for, the same refusal 
to make a parade of feeling even where it is 
shown. Never trivial, never vulgar, never 
feeble, never stilted, never diffuse, Lock- 
hart is one of the very best recent speci- 
mens of that class of writers of all work, 
which since Dryden’s time has continually 
increased, is increasing, and does not seem 
likely to diminish. The growth may or 
may not be matter for regret; probably 
none of the more capable members of the 
class itself feels any particular desire to 
magnify his office. But if the office is to 
exist, let it at least be the object of those 
who hold it to perform its duties with that 
hatred of commonplace and cant and the 
popularis aura, with as nearly as may be 
in each case that conscience and _thor- 
oughness of workmanship, which Lock- 
hart’s writings uniformly display. 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


From Macmilian’s Magazine. 
MITCHELHURST PLACE. 
* Que voulez-vous? Hélas! notre mére Nature, 


Comme toute autre mére, a ses enfants gatés, 
Et pour les malvenus elle est avare et dure!” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
MOONSHINE, 


“ Miss STRANGE!” he_ exclaimed, 
amazed. 
“Oh!” cried Barbara, “I thought you 


would zever come!” 
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“You wanted me! You have been 
waiting for me! If I had known ——” 
And while he spoke the strangest thoughts 
and possibilities shaped themselves in his 
brain, and died away again. If her pres- 
ence called them up it also killed them. 
He saw that she was frightened. Her lip 
quivered, and her eyes looked larger and 
a little vague. She was gazing at him 
through a bright film of unshed tears. 

“Tf I had known,” he repeated confus- 
edly, as he stepped forward. “ What is 
it: 

They had not shaken hands in his first 
astonishment, and now she still looked up 
at him, and his hand dropped unheeded. 

“1 don’t know what you will say to me,” 
she began. “I am so very, very sorry — 
I felt 1 must come myself and ask you to 
forgive me.” 

“Z forgive you/ Why,” said Reynold, 
his eyes shining, “it is you who should 
forgive!” 

Barbara started, and the hot. tears 
dropped, and slid over her burning blush- 
es. She turned away, but too late to hide 
them. “What do you mean?” she said. 
“You don’t know. I haven’t told you yet. 
What do you suppose I have come for 
like this? What do you mean?” 

He drew back as if he were stung. 

“ Well, what is it then?” 

She threw two letters on the table. 

“ Letters? Youcame with those? Upon 
my word, Miss Strange, it’s very kind —” 

He stopped short, looking ‘from the let- 
ters to her and back again. Barbara 
shrank away, drawing herself together, 
_ she resolutely fixed her eyes upon his 
ace. 

“ Why — why —” stammered Harding, 
turning as pale as death, and then he 
dropped into a chair and began to laugh. 

The letter that lay nearest to him was 
directed “ R. Harding, Esq.,” in his own 
handwriting. 

“Itis my fault!” cried Barbara. “ Tell 
me what I have done! It is something 
that matters very much! I knew it—I 
felt it was, the moment 1 found them. I 
came with them directly — I was so afraid 
you might have gone away. Don’tlaugh! 
Oh I know it matters dreadfully!” 

Harding had had time to master himself. 

“On the contrary,” he said, “ it doesn’t 
matter at all.” 

He threw himself back in his chair, tilt- 
ing it carelessly, and looking at Barbara. 

“ Doesn’t it?” said the girl incredu- 
lously. ‘ Doesn’t it really?” 

“ Not a bit; why should it? 
it happen?” 


How did 
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Since everything was lost, he might as 
well hear her talk. 

“It was my fault,” Barbara repeated, 
still doubtfully. “I told you to put them 
on the hall table — it was the day we had 
those people to dinner.” 

Reynold nodded. 

“I had my apron on, I was busy. I 
went out to speak to the gardener, and I 
thought I would give them to the boy, so 
I put them in my apron pocket, yours and 
one of mine, and I never thought of them 
again.” 

He had balanced his chair very dexter- 
ously, and was still looking at her. 

“ And they have been in that little apron 
pocket of yours ever since! Dear me, 
Miss Strange, I hope yours wasn’t an im- 
portant letter. I’m sorry for your corre- 
spondent.” 

“No, mine didn’t matter. Mr. Hard- 
ing, tell me about yours—tell me the 
truth! All the time I have been waiting 
here —and I thought you never would 
come! — I have felt more and. more sure 
that yours dd matter. I can’t tell why, 
but Jamcertain. Let me know the worst, 
please. ‘Tell me what I have done!” 

“T don’t know why you are so deter- 
mined that you must have done something 
dreadful. I assure you I’m not in the 
habit of writing such terribly important 
letters as you seem to suppose.” 

Reynold, as he spoke, had been think- 
ing how strange it was that people should 
excite themselves about their plans for 
thefuture. What child’s play and chance 
it all was! You dreamed, and schemed, 
and worked it all out, you made allowance 
for everything except what was really go- 
ing to happen, and suddenly it was all 
over, and there was nothing more to be 
said or done. Here, for instance, was 
Mitchelhurst Place blown away like a 
bubble! Possibly, somewhere, there 
might be found something in the shape of 
a house, a certain quantity of stone and 
timber, set on the face of the earth and 
called by that name, but had Reynold 
been opposite the gate at that moment he 
would have looked at it with indifference. 
His Mitchelhurst Place, the one he had 
thought about so much, the one he meant 
to give the best years of his life to win, 
was, it now appeared, a house of cards. 

Barbara and he had been mightily inter- 
ested in setting it up, and really it had 
been a very lofty and presentable edifice, 
till Barbara forgot to put a letter in the 
post, and so it all tumbled down in a min- 
ute. It was a pity, certainly. 


voice again, with its soft accent of en- 
treaty. 

“ But you won’t believe me! I tell you 
again, Miss Strange, it doesn’t matter a 
bit. And again, if you like! And again!” 
She looked fixedly at him, and stretched 
out her hand towards the letters. 

“Very well,” she said. “Shall I post 
these for you as I go back?” 

He brought down his tilted chair with 
sudden emphasis, and sprang up. 

“No!” 

He had lost all, but at least his pride 
was safe. His mother and old Mr. Hard- 
ing need never learn how nearly they had 
had their way. He knew what deadly 
offence he had given by the silence which 
would be taken for a calculated insult, but 
he would a thousand times rather face 
their anger than appeal to their pity with 
a lame story of a letter delayed. Besides, 
it was too late. Old Harding was a man 
of his word, the place was filled up, the 
chance was gone. 

“No!” cried Reynold. 

“There!” the girl exclaimed. “I 
knew it! I saw your face when you 
looked at the letters first—and now 
again! You do not choose to tell me 
what I have done. Very well, why don’t 
you say so atonce? You treat me as if I 
were a baby!” 

Her cheeks were flushed, her mouth 
quivered, she looked childishly ready to 
cry. 

* You do not choose to tell me what I 
have done.” No, why should he? The 
one thing he saw clearly was that the 
mischief was irreparable; the less said 
about it, therefore, the better. There 
was but one avenue to fortune and love 
for him, and it was closed before his eyes 
by this night’s revelation. Some men 
would have set to work at once to make 
another, but not Reynold Harding. He 
simply accepted the decree of fate, and 
felt that he had half expected it all the 
time. And after all, what Zad Barbara 
done? Most likely he would have failed, 
even if his letter had been duly sent. His 
ill luck would have dogged him on his 
way to wealth. Perhaps it was more 
merciful, when, with one sharp stroke, it 
spared him the long struggle. What 
right had he to find fault with Barbara, 
the timid messenger of misfortune? Was 
he to answer her brutally, “ You have 
ruined me!” and throw the weight of 
his failure on the little throbbing heart 
which had never been so burdened be- 

fore? The very idea was absurd. It was 





“Tell me the truth,” said the girl’s 


absurd to look back, absurd to murmur; 
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the dream of Mitchelhurst was over and 
done with, it was not worth a withered 
leaf. Let it lie where it had fallen. 

“Miss Strange,” he said, “I assure 
you you are making too much of this acci- 
dent. Regrets are wasted on it. Mine 
was a business letter, it is true, but the 
chances are that it would have come to 
nothing. I hesitated a long while before 
I wrote it, and I am not sure it was nota 
mistake. Think no more about it.” 

“ Will you write again ?” she persisted. 

“Oh, we shall see. I’m going up to 
town to-morrow — I can settle everything 
then. I don’t think there will be any oc- 
casion to write.” 

He realized his utter severance from all 
his hopes when he heard himself say that 
he was going back to town. The girl 
who stood questioning him had kindled a 
strange brightness in his life, a light 
which revealed her own ripe-lipped, radi- 
ant face, and then with capricious breath 
had blown it out again, and left him in 
darkness and alone. He had lost her, 
and yet, by a fantastic contradiction, she 
had never been half so near to him as at 
that moment. “ You are deceiving me!” 
she said sorrowfully. “Don’t think I 
don’t know it! Oh, if there were any- 
thing I could do to make amends!” And 
in her pain and pity, and her certainty 
that in some unspoken way she had 
wronged him more than she could under- 
stand, she unconsciously swayed towards 
Reynold with her eyes and lips uplifted. 
She wanted to quiet the aching of her 
regret. She wanted a channel through 
which her overwrought feelings might 
pour in atoning self-sacrifice. 

He knew that she did not love him, 
though she herself was ignorant of her 
own heart, but he also knew that he might 
have her in his arms if he chose, acqui- 
escent, remorseful, submissive, with her 
head upon his breast. That one moment 
was his. Through the fierce throbbing of 
his pulses he was oddly conscious of all 
his surroundings — the little room which 
smelt of paraffin and of unused furniture, 
the letters lying on the magenta table- 
cloth, the slippery little horsehair sofa 
from which Barbara had risen to meet 
him; everything was mean, dreary, and 
hideous. But he had only to make one 
step across the patchwork rug of red and 
black, only to ask her to share that hope- 
less future of his, and he might take her 
to himself in her pliant grace, and his lips 
would meet hers! 

He was her master, yet he stood still, 
drawing his breath deeply, and eying the 
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parti-colored rug as if it were a yawning 
gulf between them. He would not cross 
it, he would say no word of love or of re- 
proach to spoil her after life, but his soul 
was bitter as gall. At that moment he 
felt himself strong enough to give up 
everything, but he could not be tender. 
Was she in later days to remember him 
vaguely as a poor sullen fellow whose 
schemes and talk came to nothing, who 
was too helpless to make his way in the 
world? Was she, perhaps, to try to do 
something for him —to recommend him, 
for instance, to some friend who wanted 
a tutor for adull boy? Was she to give 
him her little dole of pity and friendship? 
No, by Heaven! he would not have that, 
when he might have taken herself. Why 
should he suffer in silence, and not inflict 
one answering touch of pain, if only that 
he might feel his power to wound? She 
was trying him too cruelly with that inno- 
cent offer of atonement, which meant so 
much more than she understood. 

Because he would not speak the “ Marry 
me, Barbara!” which was at his very lips, 
he controlled his voice and asked with an 
air of polite inquiry, “ Whatis that you so 
kindly wish to do for me?” 

“What? Oh,I don’t know!” she fal- 
tered in confusion. “What caz1do? I 
don’t know. Only if there were anything 
— if there ever could be oi 

He looked at her, gravely at first, then 
with a smile that deepened slowly. She 
met his glance with her appealing eyes, 
but she could not meet his smile. Its 
derision reached her like a stinging lash, 
and she shrank away. “I wish I had 
never come!” she said in a low tone. All 
her sweet, compassionate longing was 
driven back upon her heart by his mock- 
ing smile, and turned to something that 
choked her. “I wish I hadn’t!” she re- 
peated in a stifled voice, and went towards 
the door, eager to escape. 

Reynold perceived that he had suc- 
ceeded admirably. It was unlikely that 
Barbara would ever come to him again. 

A sudden roar of wind in the chimney 
startled them both, and recalled him to 
some consciousness of the outer world. 
He took his hat from the table, and held 
the door for her to pass. 

** Good-bye,” she panted, still with her 
eyes averted. 

“I’m coming with you.” 

“ No, you are not!” 

“ Pardon me, but I think I am.” 

‘“ No!” Barbara repeated. He smiled, 
but followed her. She turned on the 
Stairs in angry helplessness and faced 
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him. “ But I would rather you didn’t!” 
she exclaimed. 

“ Did you come alone?” 

“ Yes, and I can go back alone.” 

“But Mr. Hayes — what did he say?” 

“He is out, he didn’t know. Oh!” 
with a terrified glance, “if he should be 
back first!” 

Harding unlatched the outer door, and 
she flew out into the rushing wind. He 
was at her side in a moment.. “* Take my 
arm,” he said. . 

“T won't!” cried the girl angrily. 
“Why don’t you leave me when I ask 
you?” 

“Because you can’t go all through 
Mitchelhurst alone this stormy night — 
and so late,” said Reynold, raising his 
voice to dominate an especially furious 
gust. 

Barbara caught at Mrs. Simmonds’s 
railings to steady herself. ‘ Thank you!” 
she shouted, “it’s very kind of you to 
remind me that I ought not to be here at 
this time of night!” She felt as if her 
words were torn out of her mouth and 
whirled away. She ended with something 
that sounded like a sob, but she herself 
hardly knew what it was, or what became 
of it. 

“ Nonsense!” said Reynold, as if he 
were hailing her from an almost hopeless 
distance. “You must let me see you 
safely to the gate.” The gust subsided a 
little. ‘* You must indeed,” he added in a 
more natural tone. 

“Will you leave me?” she persisted. 
“It’s all I ask you!” 

“Very well,’ he answered angrily. 
“But I suppose Mitchelhurst street is as 
free to me as to you, and I don’t see that 
you can want more than half of it. Take 
whichever side you please, and Ill go the 
other.” 

“ Good-night,” she said, ignoring this 
declaration. He waited only to ascertain 
her intention, and then strode across the 
way to the further path. 

They walked through the village in this 
fashion, two dusky shapes, grotesquely 
blown and hustled by the strong wind. 
A capricious blast, catching Barbara’s 
dress, would send her scudding helplessly 
for a few yards before she could regain 
her self-control. The tall figure on the 
other side of the road, clutching at his 
hat, would quicken his long steps to keep 
up with her involuntary increase of speed. 
When she contrived to pull herself up he 
slackened his pace, timing his movements 
with shadow-like accuracy and persist- 
ence. 





The clouds were flying in such quick 
succession that for some time there was 
no decided break through which the moon 
might show her face. The heavens were 
a vast moving canopy, glimmering with 
diffused light, that grew to spectral white- 
ness now and again, when the veil was 
thin over the hidden orb. Harding blessed 
the obscurity which might save Miss 
Strange from the wondering comments of 
Mitchelhurst. They only met three or 
four men, fighting their homeward way 
against the wind, and, country fashion, 
keeping the centre of the road. One of 
these caught sight of Reynold, and, star- 
ing at him, shouted a jovial “* Good-night,” 
to which the young man, glad to monopo- 
lize his attention, made a courteous re- 
ply, while the slim little figure, on the 
other side of the way, stole along in the 
shadow of the houses unobserved. Pres- 
ently they passed beyond the village street 
and turned into the road which led up to 
the Place, where the high banks sheltered 
them a little, and they did not meet the 
wind so directly. Barbara kept to the 
hedgerow on the left, Reynold skirted that 
on the right, and though the narrower way 
enforced a rather closer companionship, 
they walked with an air of indifference as 
serene as the stormy night permitted. 

When they reached the little slope at 
the gate, Harding halted. Barbara had 
to cross the road, and while she did so 
he stood perfectly still, not attempting to 
lessen the distance between them by one 
step. The wild noise of the blast in the 
tree-tops made a kind of rushing accom- 
paniment to the silence. All at once the 
ragged clouds parted, and the moon sailed 
suddenly into a blue rift. Everything 
became coldly and brilliantly distinct, 
even to the lock of the wrought iron gate, 
towards which Barbara stretched an un- 
gloved hand. As she touched it she hesi- 
tated. 

“ Mr. Harding,” she said. 

There was a lull between two gusts, and 
the fury which had preceded it made it 
seem like an absolute and charmed tran- 
quillity. Reynold advanced at her sum- 
mons with a slightly exaggerated obedi- 
ence. The moon was at his back, and his 
black shadow seemed to hurry before him, 
to throw itself at the girl’s feet, and then 
to slip past her through the iron bars, as 
if it would creep into Mitchelhurst Place, 
and take possession by stealth. 

“Why did you make me angry?” said 
Barbara in a tremulous voice. “ Why did 
we come through the village in this idiotic 
way? 
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“T was under the impression that you 
declined my escort,” he replied, with con- 
scious meekness,. 

“You make me behave rudely — why 
do you? I went to your lodgings to tell 
you how sorry I was, and to ask your par- 
don for my carelessness, and it seems as 
if 1 went for nothing but to quarrel. Any 
one would think so. Perhaps you think 
so?” 

“No,” said Reynold, smiling, “I don’t. 
And it isn’t a very serious quarrel, is it?” 

“ Don’t sneer at me any more, or you 
will make me hateful!” cried Barbara. 
“T can’t bear it! I will never ask you 
again if there is anything I can do— 
never! You needn’t have shown me how 
you despised me: you might have been 
a little kinder when I went to you like 
that!” 

She swallowed down a sob. 

“ Really I’m very sorry if anything I 
said ——” he began. 

“Oh never mind now what you said or 
did! I know it, and that’s enough. I 
won’t give you another chance, but I won’t 
quarrel. It hurts me, it’s horrid, it’s worse 
than Uncle Hayes. Do let us part friends 
— or — or — something like friends — not 
in this miserable way!” 

“ With all my heart.” 

She took her hand from the gate and 
turned towards him. 

“Say you forgive me then! For every- 
thing!” 

“ Ah! that I can’t do,” Reynold replied, 
finding a kind of distorted pleasure in 
playing with her earnestness. “1’m not 
sure, yet, that there is anything to for- 
give.” 

“Forgive me on the chance! ” 

“Oh no, I couldn’t presume to do that! 
It would be a chance whether you forgave 
me afterwards for my impertinence.” 

A sudden blast nearly sent her tottering 
into his arms. She recovered herself, 
looked at him in speechless indignation 
as if he had ordered it, pushed open the 
gate, and the black tracery of bars swung 
back into its place, dividing them. 

Reynold stood where she had left him, 
gazing after her. She went a little way 
up the drive, and then lingered, half turn- 
ing as if she thought some one had called. 
The ground on which she stood was dry 
and white in the moonshine, and dappled 
with fantastic, moving shadows. The 
little old trees fought against the wind, 
swaying their bare, misshapen arms above 
her head. The stone balls on either side 
of the entrance gleamed like skulls in the 
pale light, guarding the avenue to the 
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sepulchral house, with its glassy rows of 
windows. For a moment the picture was 
clear as day, with Barbara standing in the 
middle of the road; then a great wave of 
stormy cloud rolled up and overtopped the 
moon, and in the dusky confusion she 
vanished. 





From The Nineteenth Century. 
SUSSEX. 


WITH one great foot outstretched into 
the Channel, Sussex holds the south- 
eastern corner of England like a warder, 


Fixed at its sea-post, with the hills for shield. 


The first impression produced by a study 
of its configuration is —how admirably 
nature has formed it for defence; and 
the extent to which its resources in this 
respect have been made available is fore- 
most among the memorabilia of its history. 
At the points where it approaches nearest 
to the Continent it is guarded by inacces- 
sible cliffs. ‘The low coast-line elsewhere 
is either fenced by the barrier of hills 
running at ashort distance behind it, or 
by tracts of marsh. The gaps formed by 
a few river channels in the hill range afford 
incomparable sites for strongholds, and 
the original condition of the country in- 
land, which was that of a dense forest, 
opposed the most formidable obstacle to 
an invader’s progress. At three points 
only, where its defensive armor is weak 
—the peninsula of Selsey, the coast be- 
tween Eastbourne and Hastings, and that 
between Winchelsea and Rye — has inva- 
sion ever been successful ; but the inviting 
accessibility of so long a seaboard has ex- 
posed it to repeated assaults. The war- 
der’s shield especially is dinted with 
countless marks of onset. The encamp- 
ments, of which a continuous series occu- 
pies the highest points of the South 
Downs, owe their existing form to the 
Romans, and their names to the Saxons, 
as is shown by the common termination 
bury (byrig, a fortified place), but their 
origin is almost undoubtedly British. 
From these heights the Regni (by which 
name the Celtic inhabitants of Sussex 
were known to the Romans) must have 
watched the advance of the invading 
legions out of Kent, and have sent forth 
their warriors in vain efforts to repel them. 
Some of the barrows with which the crests 
of the hills are studded may contain the 
bones of these fallen heroes. 

Their conquest finally achieved, the 
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Romans seem to have dealt with the 
Regni so judiciously that they became 
attached subjects of the empire. The sa- 
gacity of the conquerors quickly recog- 
nized that Regnum, the principal town of 
the tribe (the site of Chichester), com- 
manded one of the points where the coast 
is naturally defenceless, and they trans- 
formed it intoa Roman city. The tribal 
chief, Cogidubnus, was imperial legate in 
Britain during the reign of Claudius. An 
inscription found in 1720 (now preserved 
at Goodwood) records that he adorned his 
capital with a temple dedicated to Nep- 
tune and Minerva, as patrons of a colle. 
gium fabrorum, which is conjectured to 
have been the guild of ship carpenters 
belonging to the port. The mosaic pave- 
ments and remains of buildings, together 
with the coins and urns found in different 
parts of the city, testify to the extent of 
the Roman settlement. There the great 
Stane Street, which ran to London, formed 
a junction with another road that skirted 
the coast from Anderida (Pevensey) to 
Portus Magnus (Porchester). The same 
military discernment which was shown ia 
the adoption of Regnum dictated the 
choice of Anderida as the site of a second 
stronghold. Its name was derived from 
the vast forest (known to the Britons as 
Coit Andred, the uninhabited wood, and 
to the Saxons as Andred’s Wald) upon 
the southern edge of whichit stood. Like 
the fortresses of Kent, it was placed under 
the control of “the Count of the Saxon 
Shore.” The castle, of which the walls 
are still standing, besides shielding an- 
other exposed point of the coast, com- 
manded the inland marshes and the forest 
behind. On a height in the parish of 
Pulborough, overlooking the junction of 
the rivers Arun and Rother, the remains 
of another castel/um are traceable. Con- 
fiding in the security thus guaranteed, 
many wealthy Romans (probably of official 
rank) fixed their abodes in choice situa- 
tions of the hills and seaboard. Of one 
villa discovered at Bignor enough remains 
to attest the judgment and taste as well 
as the opulence of its owner. The high 
ground which he chose for its site abutted 
on the Stane Street, at a distance of ten 
miles from Regnum, and lay open to the 
south-west, facing a group of hills and 
valleys more picturesquely “ folded ” than, 
perhaps, at any other point of the South 
Downs. Here, upon an area of some four 
acres, he planned his house on a grand 
scale, its chief rooms being ranged round 





of the banqueting hall, decorated with 
cupids engaged in gladiatorial combat, 
with dancing nymphs and other graceful 
designs, is among our best-preserved 
relics of Roman art. Traces of similar 
but smaller villas have been found at 
Hurstpierpoint, Angmering, and else- 
where. The large beds of scorix, found 
in connection with imperial coins and 
fragments of Samian pottery and glass in 
various parts of the county, furnish proof 
that the Romans made ample use of the 
ironstone wherewith the Weald abounds, 
and which its then unexhausted woods 
supplied ready material for smelting. 

Upon the withdrawal of the Roman 
forces from Britain, the atmosphere of 
civilization which Sussex had for a while 
breathed was suddenly dissipated, and, in 
common with the rest of the island, it re- 
lapsed into barbarism. The Roman set- 
tlement there, however, lasted so long that 
it would not be surprising to find a relic 
of it more enduring than the memorials 
above mentioned. The finely shaped 
heads and stern features of some of the 
north Sussex peasantry bear no little re- 
semblance to the antique Roman type, 
It is reasonable to believe this more than 
a mere coincidence. That the conquerors 
intermarried with the native women there 
can be no doubt, and it is easier to under- 
stand the retention of so marked a type 
among dwellers in a rural district than its 
persistent transmission to townsmen such 
as the Trasteverini, who are the best- 
known examples of it. 

In A.D. 477 the Saxon marauders effect- 
ed the incursion which they had long 
threatened. A horde, commanded by 
Ella and his sons, landed at Cymenes- 
ora, identified with Kynor, in the parish 
of Sidlesham. Having made themselves 
masters of Regnum, they spread along the 
coast until they reached Anderida, which 
they attacked and took, slaying, according 
to the Saxon chronicle, “all that dwelt 
therein, nor was there one Briton left.” 
The settlement of the South Saxons, 
whose memory is perpetuated in the 
county name, was thus founded. The 
families or clans that composed the invad- 
ing tribe appear to have attached their 
patronymics to the places ending in zzg, 
which are numerous near the coast; ¢.g,, 
Angmering, Goring, etc. Cissa, one of 
fElla’s sons, is said to have given his 
name to the city of Chichester (Cissa’s 
Ceaster) and to the fortification of Ciss- 


‘bury. Though a few Celtic place-names 


an inner court, having baths and sudato-| have been retained, such as Glynde, 
ries on one side. The mosaic pavement | Lewes, etc., the predominance of Teutonic 
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roots in local nomenclature is very large. | 
The speech of the Sussex peasant is as | 
genuinely Saxon as that of his Kentish 
neighbor.* 

The conversion of the South Saxons to 
Christianity was effected about the year 
680 by Wilfrid of York and other priests, 
who had been shipwrecked at Selsey. 
Having been welcomed by King Edil- 
walch, who was already a Christian, the 
missionaries prevailed upon a few of the 
chiefs to receive baptism. According to 
Bede, their acceptance of the rite was 
immediately followed by a copious fall of 
rain, which terminated a drought that had 
lasted for three years and reduced the in- 
habitants to such straits of famine that 
they chained themselves together in bands 
and leapt into the sea. Influenced both 
by this miracle and by the superior knowl- 
edge of Wilfrid, who is said to have taught 
them the hitherto unknown art of fishing, 
the people accepted the faith with one 
accord. Selsey was formed into an epis- 
copal see, and so remained until the Nor- 
man Conquest, when it gave place to 
Chichester. The churches of Worth, 
Bosham, and Sompting are among the 
few examples of Saxon architecture ex- 
tant. The first is said to afford “the 
only perfect specimen of an Anglo-Saxon 
ground-plan that remains.” | The second 
is figured (although conventionally) in the 
Bayeux tapestry as that in which Harold 
heard mass before sailing to Normandy. 
The third has certain unique architectural 
features which cannot be here described, 





but will well repay examination. Another 
memorable relic of the same period is 
Mayfield. The church stands on the site | 
of one built by Archbishop Dunstan, and 
in the dining-hall of the archiepiscopal 
palace (now converted into a nunnery) are 
shown his sword, anvil, hammer, and the 
very tongs wherewith he pinched the 
devil’s nose. 

After merging first in Wessex and then 
in the national dominion consolidated by 
its kings, Sussex was erected into an earl- 
dom, and formed part of the patrimony: of 
Harold at the time of his accession to the 
throne. The Danish invasions, from | 
which the east coast of England more 





* It is distinguished by a broad, yawning pronuncia- 
tion of the open vowels, which makes it difficult to 
understand, and is hardly to be represented in print. | 
Some idea of it may be obtained by trying to tollow 
the rhyme-sequence in the following doggrel triplet, 
which figures on an alehouse sign’: — 

I, John Charman, 
Will beat half on ’em 
With any long-legged man in Warnham. 


+t Murray’s Handbook, 








particularly suffered under the later Saxon 
kings, have left a few obvious traces in 
such Sussex place-names as Danehurst, 
Danehill, etc., which probably mark the 
sites of battles. Seaford, according to 
the plausible conjecture of Mr. Lower, 
stands for Seafiord, and may be the site 
of a Danish settlement. The same writer 
believed himself able to detect “the Dan- 
ish or Norseman type in the figures and 
countenances of many sea-going Sussex 
men.” * 
The great battle 


that crowned the Norman’s guile 
With victory at Senlac, 


and changed the destinies of England, has 
conferred a distinction upon the county 
of which its sons may well be proud, un- 
welcome as it must have been to their 
forefathers. Owing, doubtless, to the 
Conqueror’s having selected his landing- 
place on its coast, the resistance which it 
was the first to offer to his advance, and 
its nearness to Normandy, Sussex was 
subjected to a more rigid application of 
military rule than any other province. 
Following the old Teutonic practice of 
measuring land by the rope, the Normans 
partitioned it into six districts, or rapes, 
each having a frontage to the sea, a river, 
and a harbor of communication with Nor- 
mandy ; each fortified by a strong castle 
under a feudal chief or baron, of whom 
the lesser landholders were tenants. The 
sites of these castles were admirably 
chosen for domination and security, as is 
shown by the ruins of Hastings, Lewes, 
Arundel, and Bramber. Noposition more 
naturally impregnable could well be found 
than that of Bramber. The jutting head- 
land of the Downs on which it stands 
commands a gap through which the Adur 
flows into the harbor of Shoreham, and is 
surrounded by the hills on all sides but 
one, which the marshes sufficiently pro- 
tect. Frowning from this height, of which 
the base was trenched into a deep moat 
and the-apex raised as a site for the keep, 
the castle of the De Braoses must have 
effectually overawed their vassals in the 
valleys and plains. The lofty fragments 
of the gate-tower and barbican, and the 
ruins of the walls rising above the fosse, 
which is now filled with trees, are among 
the most impressive of feudal relics. Less 
striking in point of situation, but more 
imposing in architectural features, are the 
baronial fortresses of the De Warrennes 
at Lewes, of the Montgomerys at Arundel, 


* History of Sussex, Introduction, p. vi. 
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and the castle of the Honour of L’Aigle| king its popular name of Mount Harry. 
(or Aquila) at Pevensey, which its builder, | A piantation of firs, known as Black Cap, 


Robert de Moreton, half-brother of the 
Conqueror, welded into the remains of the 
Roman castle of Anderida. 

Side by side with these symbols of the 
Normans’ power arose the evidences of 
their piety. The Abbey of Battle, founded 
by William upon the scene of his victory, 
was followed by the erection of monas- 
teries and churches in all parts of the 
county, under the auspices of his chief 
barons. The nave of Chichester Cathe- 
dral, the churches of Steyning, Old and 
New Shoreham, Bishopstone, and others 
near the coast, are fine examples of this 
period. Their artistic details bear so 
close a resemblance to those of the con- 
temporary churches of Normandy that 
they are attributed by experts to the same 
architects. 

Under the Plantagenet kings the county 
made rapid progress in such civilization 
as the feudal system admitted. The 
churches of the early English and deco- 
rated periods of Gothic are very numerous, 
and have been handed down to our own 
day with less alteration than has befallen 
those in other counties. The monaster- 
ies of Battle, Bayham, Michelham, and 
Boxgrove, the archiepiscopal palace of 
Mayfield, the castles of Bodiam and Hurst- 
monceux, and the manor-houses of Crow- 
hurst and Brede, are sufficiently preserved 
to indicate their ground-plan and leading 
features. Boroughs grew up under the 
shadow of the castles, and their inhab- 
itants obtained charters of municipal 
privileges. The chief harbors, with Hast- 
ings at their head, were constituted mem- 
bers of the Cinque ports, a corporation 
which formed the mainstay of the national 
fleet. The trade in Wealden iron was so 
considerable that the carts which carried 
ore from the mines were subjected to a 
special toll on entering the gates of Lewes. 
Consequent upon the felling of the woods 
required for smelting, the interior of the 
county began to lose its forestal character, 
and portions of the cleared ground be- 
came converted into tillage and pasture. 

The little borough of Lewes above- 
mentioned, now the chief county town, 
fills a place in the history of the thirteenth 
century out of proportion to its actual 
importance, as the scene of the battle 
between Henry III. and the barons under 
Simon de Montfort, which ended in the 
defeat of the royal army, and was followed 


by the establishment of our representa- | 


tive system. The crest of the downs on 
which the battle was fought owes to the 





marks the summit. At some little dis- 
tance westward a large cross cut in the 
turf may still be traced, which was prob- 
ably designed to invite the prayers of 
passers by for the souls of the slain. 

In the course of the three or four cen- 
turies during which England was in a 
chronic state of warfare with France, the 
Sussex coast was subject to repeated in- 
roads, which, though met by gallant 
resistance that prevented their extension 
inland, occasioned much local suffering 
and irreparable injury. Of these assaults 
the town of Winchelsea bore the severest 
brunt, and retains the most obvious traces. 
The old town, which stocd on an insulated 
spit of shore, three miles further to the 
south-east, having been destroyed by an 
inundation, Edward J. in 1288 rebuilt it 
after a plan of his own, upon a new site. 
Selecting for the purpose a hill called 
Higham, which now rises steeply on all 
sides out of the marshes, but then abutted 
north and east on the sea, he divided the 
town into quarters by rectangular streets, 
terminated by gates on three sides, and 
a deep fosse for its western limit. The 
area, of about one hundred and fifty acres, 
included three churches, two monasteries, 
and municipal buildings of proportionate 
dignity, besides storehouses for wine and 
other imports, in which the inhabitants 
carried on a large trade. Whether on 
account of its reputed wealth, or its noto- 
riety as the harbor whence invading ex- 
peditions usually embarked, Winchelsea 
seems to have been especially obnoxious 
to the French, and its defensive strength 
availed it little. In the reign of Edward 
Ii]. it was once fired and a second time 
sacked. In the next reign a third attack 
upon it was defeated by the spirited stand 
of the Abbot of Battle, but three years 
later it was taken and partially burnt by 
John de Vienne. It underwent the same 
fate once more in 1449. These ravages 
were followed by the desertion of the sea, 
which annihilated its harbor and com- 
merce. The chancel of a magnificent 
church, containing some exquisite deco- 
rated carving and ornamental sculpture, 
is the chief relic of its ancient grandeur. 
The rest of the fabric and the monastic 
and municipal buildings have perished. 
The gates, which are still perfect, define 
the original extent of the defences, but 
so sbrunken is the present area that the 
“ New gate’’ stands a mile away among 
the fields. 

The neighboring town of Rye more than 
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once suffered from similar incurcions, and 
in 1377 was nearly destroyed by fire. The 
Ypres Tower and Landgate are all that 
remain of its fortifications. Other places 
on the coast were at various dates scenes 
of fierce encounter with the French. A 
force which landed at Rottingdean in the 
reign of Richard II. defeated the Prior of 
Lewes with his retainers, and carried them 
off captive. Another band took and burnt 
Brighthelmston (now Brighton) in the 
reign of Henry VIII.: but an attack upon 
Seaford was success‘ully beaten off by Sir 
Nicholas Pelham, whose tomb in St. 
Michael’s Church, Lewes, thus punningly 
records the exploit: — 


What time the French thought to have sackt 
Sea-Foord 
This Pelham did repel ’em back aboard, 


The manufacture of iron, which was the 
staple trade of the county from the four- 
teenth century onwards, furnished its 
defenders with weapons ready to their 
hands. Ordnance was cast there as early 
as the reign of Henry VI., and a mortar, 
which long stood on Eridge Green, is said 
to have been the first made in England. 
Cannon were manufactured at Buxted in 
the reign of Henry VIII. by Ralph Hogge, 
one of a family of iron-founders, whose 
house, bearing their rebus, the device of 
a hog, and the date, 1581, is still shown. 
The trade grew rapidly during the six- 
teenth century, one hundred and forty 
hammer-mills and furnaces being at work 
in the days of Elizabeth. Many families 
of humble rank were raised by means of 
it to wealth and standing. One of them, 
the Fullers, was frank enough to avow this 
by taking for their motto Carbone et for- 
cipibus. Nor were men of rank and gentle 
blood slow to seize the opportunity of en- 
riching themselves, even at the expense 
of marring the chief beauty of their an- 
cestral estates. During the seventeenth 
ceutury repeated attempts were made by 
the legislature to check the wholesale 
destruction of timber which the manufac- 
ture involved, but the enactments passed 
were so often evaded that it proceeded 
with little intermission, Save that the 
atmosphere may have been Jess darkened 
and polluted by the exhalations of char- 
coal than of coal, the Weald of Sussex 
at this period must have closely resembled 
the “ Black Country” of the Midlands to- 
day. All available brooks were diverted 
into valleys or meadows in order to form 
ponds for driving the hammer-mills, and 
dams of earth were thrown across them 


called “ pond-bays,” with brickwork at- | 
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tached for letting out the water. The din 
of the ponderous hammers used in smelt- 
ing resounded on every side. Specimens 
of the manufacture are common in the 
shape of ornamental slabs, andirons, or 
brand-dogs, and chimney-backs, often cu- 
riously elaborate, and occasionally artis- 
tic, in workmanship. The most famous 
of its products was the great balustrade 
round St. Paul’s Cathedral, which was 
cast in the Lamberhurst furnace. 

The activity which the men of Sussex, 
from the noble downwards, devoted to 
this branch of commerce, was compatible 
with much patriotic ardor and chivalric 
enterprise. Under the Tudors and Stuarts 
the county contributed as goodly a num- 
ber of statesmen and soldiers to the 
service of the Commonwealth as any in 
the realm. The Pelhams, already named, 
the Fiennes, Lords Dacre of the South, 
the Montagus, Palmers, Shirleys, Gor- 
ings, Gages, Dobells, Ashburnhams, Ca- 
rylls, and many more, took distinguished 
parts on one side or another in the stir- 
ring events of their time. Of the stately 
mansions which belonged to them in vari- 
ous parts of the county some are still 
perfect and othersin ruins. Wiston, Par- 
ham, Cuckfield, Ashburnham, Street, and 
Petworth may be particularly mentioned. 
Wiston, a Tudor building much modern- 
ized, deserves pre-eminence on account 
of its association with the three brothers 
Shirley, whose careers of Eastern adven- 
ture furnish one of the most curious illus- 
trations of the Elizabethan revival of chiv- 
alry, and were accounted so remarkable, 
even in their own time, as to be made the 
subject of a drama by Day, Rowley, and 
Wilkins. Concerning Street Place, a 
handsome example of Jacobean architec- 
ture, once the seat of the Dobells, a sin- 
gular tradition is current that during the 
civil war a horseman, hotly pursued, rode 
into the hall and disappeared within a 
secret recess, which is only approached 
by the chimney-breast, whence he never 
emerged, Ashburnham Place, the seat 
of Lord Ashburnham, possesses peculiar 
interest. It was built by John Ashburn- 
ham, gentleman of the bedchamber to 
Charles I., and who, as his attendant on 
the scaffold, received a gift of the king’s 
body-clothing and watch, together with 
the sheet thrown over his corpse, which 
are still treasured in the house as sacred 
relics. Petworth, the residence succes- 
sively of the Percys, Seymours, and 
Wyndhams, contains one of the choicest 
picture galleries in England. Parham, 
built by Sir Thomas Palmer in the reign 
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of Henry VIII., is noteworthy not only 
on account of its noble proportions, but 
as the depository of a unique collection of 
Greek MSS., Egyptian inscriptions, and 
medizval armor, gathered by its late own- 
er, Lord de la Zouch, during his travels. 
Cuckfield Place, the residence of the Ser- 
gisons, boasts the possession of a fateful 
lime-tree in the park, which is believed to 
shed a bough as a premonition of its 
owner’s death.* Sheffield Place, Fletch- 
ing, the seat of the Earls of Sheffield, is 
associated with Edward Gibbon, who, as 
the intimate friend of the first earl, spent 
the last few months of his life there, and 
is buried in the family mausoleum. At 
Field Place, near Horsham, a substantial 
Georgian mansion, Percy Bysshe Shelley 
was born in 1792. He wrote “Queen 
Mab” there, and it continued to be his 
home until his expulsion from Oxford. 
His birth-chamber has been marked by 
his son (who now owns the house) with 
an inscribed tablet, and as the “shrine of 
his dawning speech and thought” it at- 
tracts many pilgrims. 

Among associations of minor interest 
may be noted that of the poet Collins with 
Chichester, of which he was a native. 
The cathedral, which he used to haunt in 
his fits of frenzy, contains a monument to 
his memory. Another man of disordered 
genius, William Blake, has linked his 
name with Felpham, where, during the 
brief period of his patronage by Hayley 
(who resided at Eastham), a cottage was 
found for him. Some of his incoherent 
* Visions ” were thence dated. 

During the past century Sussex has 
undergone some sweeping changes. The 
iron manufacture, after reaching its height 
in the seventeenth century and flourish- 
ing half-way through the next, then rapidly 
declined, owing to the consumption of the 
woods and to the discovery of iron mines 
in the coal districts, which could be worked 
at acheaper cost. By the end of the last 
century all the furnaces had been discon- 
tinued but one at Ashburnham, which 
lingered on until 1809, when, with its ex- 
tinction, the trade came toan end. The 
paralysis of commercial activity in this 
quarter was compensated by the outburst 
of energy in another. The recognition 
which set in towards the end of the last 
century of the tonic virtues of sea air and 
bathing has brought about the aggran- 
disement of several little villages to the 
dimensions of large towns, and rendered 


* This legend has been turned to account in Harri- 
son Ainsworth’s ** Rookwood.”’ 








many places populous which had been 
uninhabited. It will suffice to name 
Brighton and Eastbourne as chief exam- 
ples of this metamorphosis. The influx 
of health and pleasure seekers to these 
resorts has led to the intersection of the 
county by railways, and set up a circula- 
tion of busy life which must indefinitely 
increase. But in spite of this local vital- 
ity, the inland districts, especially the 
Weald, have, since the cessation of the 
ironworks, lapsed into a condition not far 
removed from the sylvan and pastoral 
stillness whence they originally emerged. 
It is evident, indeed, that the agricultural 
community can have been but little affect- 
ed by the presence of the industrial and 
commercial energy formerly stirring in 
their midst. The wheel plough still used 
by the South Down farmers is a product 
of “old experience,” which is believed to 
have been gradually maturing from time 
immemorial. However strange it may 
appear in the eyes of modern agricultur- 
ists, it proves admirably suited for its 
purpose. As described by a recent writ- 
er, it is a mosaic of wood, “fitted and 
shaped and worked as it were together, 
well seasoned first, and built up like a 
ship by cunning of hand,” each part hav- 
ing a separate name. It is contrived to 
suit various depths of soil on sloping 
ground covered with stones, where an iron 
plough would be more easily broken, and 
made to turn easily, so that the earth of 
each furrow is thrown in the same direc- 
tion, and a level field is laid out for the 
reaper. The conservative tendency, of 
which this is a favorable example, has, 
however, “the defects of its qualities.” 
There are rural districts into which some 
of the most obvious agricultural improve- 
ments have failed to penetrate. Within 
a few miles of such a town as Hastings 
you may see draught-oxen employed in 
the fields and roads. Thesickle or scythe 
and the flail are commonly used for reap- 
ing and threshing in the neighborhood of 
Horsham. In a village but four miles 
from that town, which the writer visited 
in the summer of 1881, he found the in- 
habitants calmly content to forego what 
one has come to Jook upon as the barest 
necessary of civilized life, a post-office; 
their letters being collected by a youth 
who perambulated the lanes with a cow- 
horn. Survivals of ancient practices, fast 
becoming obsolete elsewhere, are still to 
be met with here. In the parish church 
of West Grinstead (and probably others) 
one aisle is set apart for the meh and an- 
other for the women; all householders 
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and their wives being entitled to seats in 
right of their several tenements, the names 
of which are inscribed upon the pews on 
either side. Along the coast of Pevensey 
Bay one may meet peasants with flat 
pieces of wood called “ backsters,” fast- 
ened to the soles of their boots to assist 
them in walking over the rough shingle, a 
rude expedient doubtless handed down 
from a remote period. 

It is not surprising to find a few veri- 
table relics of the Dark Ages lurking in 
these recesses. Mr. Warter, the vicar of 
West Tarring, near Worthing, has testi- 
fied to the prevalence among the peasantry 
thereabouts of such superstitions as the 
following. Pills made of spiders’ webs 
are prescribed by unqualified practition- 
ers as a remedy for ague. Warts are 
charmed away by pronouncing a magic 
formula. Evil spirits are exorcised. It 
is believed that to cure a child afflicted 
with hernia you must pass it through a 
split sapling ash nine times before sun- 
rise on the 2oth of March, and, in the 
event of the tree’s closing up, the patient 
will be healed; but should the tree dwindle, 
so will the life. Horseshoes are nailed 
over doors to avert witches. On the oc- 
currence of death in a household the bees 
belonging to it are “ waked,” to prevent 
the same fate befalling them. “ Funeral 
biscuits ” are baked expressly for those 
who visit the house on the day of inter- 
ment.* Among the peasants of the South 
Downs a belief in the existence of fairies, 
or, as they call them, “ Pharisees,” has 
not died out. The “hag-tracks,”.or cir- 
cular growths of fungus, which abound on 
the hills, are attributed to their agency. 
Mr. Lower, in his “ Contributions to Lit- 
erature,” recounts some curious narratives 
in connection with this subject. 

It is intelligible that these old-world 
beliefs and customs should have retained 
firm hold in a county whose natives cling 
with such singular tenacity to the soil. 
Many farmer families, says Mr. Lower, 
have inhabited the same district for two, 
three, four, or even five centuries. He 
gives one instance of a high sheriff who 
selected all his javelin-men from his own 
resident tenantry bearing the name of 
Botting.t The South Down shepherds 
have followed their special calling from 
generation to generation. The persist- 
ence of the same family names for a long 
series of years will arrest the attention of 
any observer who visits the churchyard 


* The Seaboard and the Down, vol. ii., pp. 278-88. 
t Contributions to Literature +The South Downs. 
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of the village where he happens to be 
staying. 

The charm of primitive habit which 
thus lingers round the rural life of Sussex 
is in complete harmony with the “ ancient 
peace” and unspoilt beauty of its charac- 
teristic scenery. As in Kent, a rough 
division may be made of its geographical 
features into three great belts of chalk, 
clay, and sand, but they differ in many 
particulars from the corresponding sec- 
tions of the sister county. The chalk 
belt extends from east to west, nearly the 
whole length of the seaboard, about fifty 
miles, forming the South Down range, 
which averages from four to five miles in 
breadth and five hundred feet in height, 
but attains occasional elevations of more 
than eight hundred feet. Its alternately 
bold and graceful contours, resembling an 
expanse of rolling waves suddenly solidi- 
fied, possess a fascination for some eyes 
which mountain chains of far greater alti- 
tude and more imposing outline fail to in- 
spire. Grateful association may count for 
much in the imagination of those who 
connect the Downs with their first visit 
as children to the sea, or with the pure, 
balmy breath which has given them new 
life after exhausting labor; but setting 
aside all extrinsic considerations, there is 
in the aspect of these hills a “tender 
grace ” of form and color which acts upon 
a susceptible mind at once like a spell, 
and never loses its attraction. Whether 
their swelling green slopes stand sharply 
defined in the hot glare of a summer noon 
or lie blurred behind a sleepy veil of 
autumn mist, they are alike beautiful. 
Within their dimpled clefts and hollow 
“deans” the shadows linger long, and are 
scarcely ever absent from their deeper 
“combes.” It is said of the most remark- 
able of these, close to Lewes, that “the 
sun only touches it for a short time even 
at the season of St. Barnaby bright.” * 
The slopes are here and there sprinkled 
with shrubs of juniper, thorn, gorse, and 
more rarely box, and the Janes and hedge- 
rows at their foot are profusely clothed 
with the typical vegetation of the chaik, 
service, wayfaring tree, dogwood, clematis, 
bryony, Canterbury bells, etc. The steep 
paths which wind up to the summit retain 
their Saxon name of “borstalls.” The 
short springy turf which the sheep keep 
closely nibbled is fragrant with thyme 
and bright with orchis, gentian, sheep’s 
bit, scabious, and many other flowers. 
“ Holts ” of wood, chiefly beech and fir, 


* Murray’s Handbook — Sussex, p. 308, 
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crown a few eminences and form pictur- 
esque groups at a distance, but on nearer 
approach present a ragged and tortured 
aspect, owing to their exposure to the 
fierce sea-winds. In sheltered sites, how- 
ever, beech woods thrive vigorously. 
Near large towns a considerable acreage 
of the Downs has been brought under 
tillage, but the bulk is still devoted to 
pasture. At irregular intervals we meet 
with large flocks of sheep, each under the 
control of a single shepherd and his dog. 
Shallow pools for their use have of late 
years been sunk in the deans, which, be- 
sides serving their purpose, are favorite 
haunts of birds. The lover of aérial com- 
pany may find it here to his heart’s con- 
tent, from the lark mounting out of sight 
its topmost stair of song, and the wind- 
hover hawk poising at mid-distance above 
his quarry, down to the white-throat, 
whose brief song of a few intertwisted 
sibulous notes seems to proceed froma 
point close beside the listener, and the 
timid wheat-ear, beloved of epicures, for 
whose behoof it is snared by T-shaped 
springs cut in the turf into which it flut- 
ters at the least noise, even the shadow of 
a passing cloud. Barring an occasional 
fox, hare, or rabbit, these are the only 
living fellow-creatures that one may con- 
fidently reckon upon meeting during a 
long day’s ramble. Such relics of the 
past as lie around, silent intrenchments 
and lonely barrows, do but enhance the 
sense of absolute solitude. Depression 
of the spirit, however, is impossible in an 
atmosphere so fresh and exhilarating, with 
a prospect so wide and ever-shifting, now 
forward or behind, over curving uplands 
and shelving valleys, now downward on 
one side over an endless succession of 
fields and woods, villages clustered round 
their churches, and scattered farmsteads ; 
on the other side through gaps disclosing 
glimpses of the sea, bright or dark as sun 
or shadow falls on it, one moment clear to 
the offing, at another flecked with white 
fishing-sails. How deceptive are the dis- 
tances from point to point upon these 
hills the traveller will soon discover, and 
no “short cut,” however tempting towards 
the end of a journey, will seduce him a 
third time. But he may buy experience 
too dearly if he lingers late upon the sum- 
mits in misty weather. Attempts to finda 
downward track during a fog are well- 
nigh hopeless, not to say dangerous, as 
the chalk-pits, which are numerous on the 
landward side, are usually unfenced. 

The cliff scenery of this formation is | 
striking in many parts of the coast, but | 





only becomes grand at Beachy Head, 
whence you look down a sheer height of 
five hundred and sixty-four feet to the 
sea. The needle-like pinnacle standing a 
little distance apart, called the Charles 
Rock, is the last of seven such fragments, 
whose memory survives in a popular 
weather-forecast — “ When the Charleses 
wear a cap, the clouds weep.” Samphire 
grows on the ledges of the Head just 
above the tidal limit, and the more inac- 
cessible heights are tenanted by the com- 
mon and some of the rarer sea-birds, gulls, 
guillemots, razor-bills, and peregrine fal- 
cons. Shipwrecks have been frequent 
here, and smuggling prospered in the days 
before free trade. A two-chambered cave 
cut in the adjoining headland of Belle 
Tout, called Parson Darby’s Hole, and 
said to be the handiwork of a humane 
vicar of East Dean in the last century, 
was the only shelter for shipwrecked 
crews until 1831, when a lighthouse was 
fixed on the cliff above it, and coastgnard 
houses are now stationed at short inter- 
vals, 

Narrow belts of gault clay and green- 
sand run at the foot of the Downs, each 
of which may be detested by its peculiar 
vegetation. The great sandstone beds of 
the county are known geologically as the 
Hastings sand, from their prominence in 
that neighborhood; but the popular name 
of the district is the Forest Ridge, from 
its including the last relics of the vast 
Andred’s Weald. The ridge proper fol- 
lows an irregular line from north-west to 
south-east, beginning at the frontiers of 
Surrey and Kent, and ending at the sea. 
Its highest point is Crowborough beacon, 
eight hundred and four feet above the sea 
level. Long ridges of ground covered 
with fern and heath, studded at intervals 
with clumps of Scotch fir, alternate with 
narrow valleys, cultivated either as arable, 
meadow, and hop-garden, or threaded by 
deep sandy lanes with rocky banks, over- 
hung by twisted tree-roots. Few and 
simple as are the elements of beauty in 
this landscape, the repeated undulations, 
which involve a constant change of pros- 
pect, secure it from monotony. Many of 
the farmhouses hereabouts are old tim- 
bered or stone structures of considerable 
size and substantiality. Perched on hill- 
sides, or sheltered in valleys, girt by their 
gardens, orchards, and home crofts, and 
usually flanked by groups of matured 
trees, they form such natural features in 
the scenery that to conceive them absent 
would destroy its harmony. 

The districts of Sussex still recognized 
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in local parlance as forests, although some 
of them cannot be said to justify that 
“large utterance,” are St. Leonard’s, near 
Horsham, Tilgate, near Worth, Ashdown, 
near East Grinstead, Eridge, near Tun- 
bridge Wells, Waterdown, near Rother- 
field. Though not absolutely contiguous, 
they all lie in the same geographical plane, 
and are separated by such slender divisions 
as to leave no doubt that they originally 
formed portions of one continuous forest. 
Starting eastward from Horsham, you first 
reach St. Leonard’s Forest, which lies 
chiefly in the parish of Beeding, and is 
estimated to cover from nine to eleven 
thousand acres. Anciently held by the 
baronial family of De Braose, and their 
successors the Dukes of Norfolk, it re- 
verted to the crown, and since the middle 
of the seventeenth century has been in 
the hands of several owners. Its mixed 
soil of beds of sand and clay is favorable 
to the growth of oak, ash, beech, birch, 
pine, and larch. Of late years the district 
has been intersected by roads, and some 
of the finest avenues of trees have disap- 
peared beneath the axe—among them 
one of a mile and a half long, which bore 
the name of Mike Mill’s Race, in memory 
of an unfortunate man who laid a wager 
that he would run to the end of it, and 
dropped dead at the goal. The scenery, 
uniformly picturesque, becomes especially 
beautiful at Leonard’s Lee, the estate of 
Mr. Hubbard. It includes a natural ra- 
vine, which drains the high ground on 
either side, and was utilized by the iron- 
masters, when they reigned supreme in 
this region, for the purpose of obtaining 
water-power to drive their smelting mills. 
By skilful treatment these “ hammer” or 
“furnace” ponds have been enlarged into 
a series of four lakes; the “ pond-bays ” 
that divided them, and in which the ma- 
sonry was fixed for the wheels and sluices, 
now forming causeways or bridges. A 
grove of larch stands at the head of the 
ravine, and a portion of the sandy slopes 
is covered with heather and fern, from 
which rise silver birches, mingled with 
Scotch firs, and in places a wild apple- 
tree, whose distorted lichen-coated trunk, 
serves as a foil to the grace and dignity of 
its associates. The woods which sur- 
mount and fringe the slopes are mainly of 
beech, single examples of which attain 
great size; while the underwoods, which 
spread down to the borders of the lakes, 
include Spanish chestnuts and other sap- 
lings. No one who has viewed this scene 
on a brilliant day in autumn will readily 
forget it. The presence of water, for lack 
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of which an English landscape often 
suffers a depreciating comparison with 
that of other countries, invests with its 
peculiar charm all the surrounding fea- 
tures, and takes from them new beauties 
in return. The lakes, as the’eye follows 
their succession through the ravine, form 
a continuous expanse of silver, but for the 
dark lines of the causeways across them. 
Here and there their surfaces are broken 
by a tall knot of iris and bulrush, and a 
floating layer of lily leaves, or catch a re- 
flection of mellow gold from the overhang- 
ing chestnut sprays. Now and again a 
fish leaps and ripples the mirror into ever- 
widening circles. At times a grey heron 
may sail slowly over one of the lakes to 
drop heavily upon the shore; or a flash of 
blue light across a bridge announces the 
flight of a kingfisher. The sunlight, as it 
falls upon the heather and fern, the grasses 
and weeds of the slopes, blends their 
several tints of ruddy lilac, russet brown, 
tawny yellow, and dark green into a har- 
monious radiance resembling that of jas- 
per. The slender birchen shafts, the 
rugged limbs of the pines, and the smooth 
columns of beech supply ample diversity 
of form, and the varied foliage of the 
copses, in infinite gradations of splendid 
decay, abundant wealth of color, while the 
framing of blue sky round the whole 
leaves nothing wanting to complete the 
picture. 

Tilgate Forest adjoins St. Leonard’s 
upon the north-east. Its superficial area, 
estimated at about fifteen hundred acres, 
is not undeserving attention for the wild 
beauty of its heaths and birchen wood- 
lands, but is more noteworthy for the 
treasures which lie underground. The 
bones of the giant reféc/ia which haunted 
the morasses of the great Wealden delta, 
and remains of the rich vegetation that 
clothed its shores, have here been found 
thickly deposited, and form the subject of 
a well-known monograph by their discov- 
erer, Dr. Mantell. 

Ashdown Forest, which lies next in the 
route, might echo more feelingly than any 
— sisters the lamentation of GEnone in 

a:— 


They came, they cut away my tallest pines, 
My dark tall pines that plumed the craggy 
ledge. 


Little more is now left of it than the tradi- 
tional name, which it demands some 
strength of historical faith to verify when 
confronted with a place so conspicuously 
treeless as Forest Row. Here and there, 
however, in the neighborhood of Withy- 
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ham, Hartfield, or Brambletye, a knoll 
crowned with firs or a leafy valley bears 
witness to the sylvan wealth so ruthlessly 
sacrificed to the iron age. For any ap- 
proach to a living picture of what the 
forest scenery of Sussex once was you 
must proceed a little further north-east, 
towards the Kentish border. Here the 
forest tracts of Eridge and Waterdown 
have been saved from the fate of their 
neighbors by long incorporation in the 
ownership of a wealthy family, the Nevills, 
now represented by the Marquis of Aber- 
gavenny. In Eridge Forest undulations 
of hill and dale alternate with stretches of 
table-land. The prevailing soil is a sand- 
s:one rock, which on the hillsides often 
juts out in abrupt masses, owing to the 
attrition by water of the softer surround- 
ing strata. The fantastic forms assumed 
by these masses, and their warm iron-red 
coloring, are familiar to those who have 
visited the “ Toad ” and the “ Bell” rocks 
of Tunbridge Wells; and examples not 
less curious, and much more gracefully 
set in a framing of trees, occur in several 
parts of the forest area. The soil is spe- 
cially adapted for pine and larch, but the 
beech grows vigorously, and the silver 
birch attains exceptional size. The most 
striking view is obtained upon the extreme 
edge of the forest, where the highroad 
from Tunbridge Wells to Rotherfield 
divides it from Eridge Park. Two hills 
here enclose a narrow valley, through 
which a brook runs, and, looking from the 
bridge that spans it, the dim woodland 
recesses upon one side, intricate with 
leaning trunks and tangled boughs, rough 
with undergrowth and fallen leaves, con- 
trast with the clear vistas of the park on 
the other side —its trim drives, ordered 
beechen avenues and broad spaces of 
greensward. The park itself, too, which 
may be considered as once part of the 
forest, contains some wildly beautiful 
scenery; and it is here that the finest 
specimens of silver birch are to be found. 

Waterdown Forest, at which we arrive 
last by the route we have taken, retained 
until quite recently its primitive charac- 
teristic of inviolate solitude; but it has 
been invaded by the new railway to East- 
bourne, and some of its fairest pictures 
have disappeared forever. Many, never- 
theless, remain; and so long as the forest 
is in the hands of its present owner there 
is no fear that the steam-engine will bring 
about that hopeless vulgarization of the 
country which usually follows in its track. 
Thickly wooded hills and deep valleys 
alternate here with patches of bare or 





scantily clothed heath and cleared glades, 
Of the hills and valleys some idea may be 
formed by a spectator ad extra, but no one 
can appreciate this forest as it deserves 
who has not explored its enetralia. 
There is a delightful combination of 
valley and glade in a spot locally known 
by the uneuphonious name of Sprat’s 
Bottom. Though scarcely a mile from 
the hamlet of Town Green, it lies in the 
heart of the forest; and Thoreau himself 
could have desired no,abode more seques- 
tered from the world and intimate with 
nature than one of the two woodcutters’ 
cottages which stand there. The quiet 
charm of such a place can scarcely be 
indicated by description; and the pen- 
cil is needed to depict the winding wood 
walks by which it is approached, the sud- 
den fall of the ground on one side of the 
valley contrasting with the gradual rise 
on the other; the widening of the glade 
into light at its central point, and its pas- 
sage into shadow as it narrows between 
ridges clothed with beech and fir, until it 
closes in.a rapid descent to a brook ford- 
ed by stepping-stones and crossed by a 
frail bridge. The most attractive season 
in which to visit this forest is late spring 
or early summer, when it is a very para- 
dise of wild flowers. The spotted and 
pyramidal orchis especially develops a 
beauty of form and color quite unique in 
the writer’s experience, many clusters be- 
ing not less than two inches in height, the 
petals exquisitely pencilled, and the tints 
ranging from white to rose-red through 
the most tender gradations of lilac, peach, 
and mauve. Nowhere, too, will you find 
whorls of woodbine larger and more per- 
fect than those which flourish here. 

In connection with the forests of the 
county may be noticed its principal parks, 
which, with two or three notable excep- 
tions that belong to the chalk district, lie 
for the most part on the sand. The few 
miles of country between Petworth and 
Arundel contain an almost consecutive 
series of them: Petworth, Burton, Coates, 
Bignor, Stopham, Parham, Wiston, and 
Arundel, Petworth charms the eye by 
the graceful outlines of its slopes and its 
finely massed tree-groups. Burton is 
memorable for possessing a few patri- 
archal oaks of vast girth, worthy of the 
reputation which Sussex bore when she 
was reckoned among the chief quarries of 
the nation for the supply of its “ wooden 
walls.” Coates and Bignor are chiefly 
fascinating in their purlieus, where one 
never wearies of wandering from a ferny 
common bordered by pine woods into a 
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green driftway or a beech-canopied lane. 
The tamer landscape and marshy situa- 
tion of Stopham are redeemed by its wa- 
terscape over the meeting of the rivers 
Rother and Arun. The palm of beauty 
must, however, be awarded to the park of 
Parham, in virtue both of its position and 
the majestic dimensions of its timber. 
Lying at the foot of the South Downs, its 
spacious levels melt insensibly into their 
gracious upland curves, and share in the 
ample largesse of sunshine and shadow 
which the heavens pour down upon them. 
The whole park is richly treeful, and its 
oaks are singularly fine; but attention is 
chiefly arrested by its pines, more than 
one of which might realize the description 
of Milton, — 

Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the mast 

Of some great admiral. 

In the recesses of the densest grove of 
them is one of the few ancient heronries 
still left in England; and a solitary ra- 
ven’s nest, said to be the only one in 
the county, is perched in a neighboring 
clump.* 

Separated by a few miles lies the park 
of Wiston, scarcely less striking in point 
of situation than Parham, although infe- 
rior in other attractions. It is capped by 
Chanctonbury Ring, a British-Roman in- 
trenchment, which the owners of the es- 
tate about a century ago planted with a 
circle of beech and fir, that forms a prom- 
inent landmark for miles round. Still fur- 
ther to the south-west, last of this goodly 
company, the ancient park of Arundel, 
rising upward from its bounding river, 
enfolds within its range an ample sweep 
of down, from the crest of which it sur- 
veys on one hand the wide, green plain of 
the Weald, and on the other, far flashing 
into distance until it meets the sky, the 
jewelled girdle of the sea. 

Of parks lying in other parts of the 
county may be named Goodwood, best 
known by its racecourse, but better de- 
serving remembrance for its noble pros- 
pect and its cedars of Lebanon, about one 
hundred and sixty in number, some of 
them of vast size; Cowdray, near Mid- 
hurst, noteworthy for an avenue of Span- 
ish chestnuts of great age, once an adjunct 
to the ancient mansion of the Montagus, 
which is now an ivy-clad ruin; and Denne, 
near Horsham, famous for another fine 
avenue of limes, which the guide-books 
perversely describe as beeches. 


_* The reader may be referred to Mr. Knox’s “ Or- 
nithological Rambles” for an amusing narrative of his 
visit to this heronry. Both herons and ravens have 
migrated to Parham from other parts of the county, the 
former more than once. 
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The scenery of the Wealden clay, 
though less attractive than that of the 
sand, is not without charm. The oaks 
which preponderate in the woodland belts 
that range in all directions, attain great 
stateliness and symmetry. The vivid 
green of the meadows is a marked feature 
in the landscape, and gleams the brighter 
for the darkness of the tree-circles which 
hem them in. The thick and lofty hazel 
copses which line the lanes and skirt the 
fields form an excellent covert for pheas- 
ants, which, in north Sussex at least, 
seem to abound. It is remarkable that 
jays abound there also, a fact not easy 
to reconcile with the predacious habits 
commonly laid to their charge. The dis- 
trict is traversed by deep, narrow water- 
courses, ruddily stained by the ironstone 
beds whence they spring. Before the 
culverts, bridges, and causeways were in- 
troduced which now meet the traveller at 
every turn, the roads in this part of Sus- 
sex were proverbial for their intolerable 
badness. The highway boards have long 
since taken away that reproach from the 
main thoroughfares, but there are not a 
few byelanes that render credible the 
statement of Gilpin, that the great oaks 
which used to be felled for the navy yard 
at Chatham sometimes occupied two or 
three years in the journey. A score of 
oxen was often required to draw them, 
and the wain used for the purpose was 
“expressively called a tugg.” During a 
rainy season relays of tuggs became nec- 
essary, each of which advanced but a little 
way, the timber lying in one place for 
months at a time, so that it was “ pretty 
well seasoned before it arrived.” * 

The levels of marsh, which lie on either 
side the rivers of mid-Sussex, and skirt 
much of the eastern and western seaboard, 
accord in general character with those of 
Kent. As feeding-grounds for cattle they 
have a recognized value, but scarcely the 
celebrity of such a sheep pasture as Rom- 
ney Marsh. They are locally known as 
“brooks,” and are the abode of many 
choice water plants and a variety of sea 
birds. The osprey frequents the coast 
about Littlehampton for the sake of the 
mullet which abound in the estuary of the 
Arun, and is there known as the “ mullet 
hawk.” A few exotic species, as the 
hoopoe, grossbeak, and Bohemian chat- 
terer, are not uncommon arrivals, and the 
fig gardens of West Tarring are visited 
every season while the fruit is ripe by a 
flock of tiny birds, which some observers 
believe to be the Italian beccafico, thougi, 


* Forest Scenery, pp. 116, 118, 
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according to others, they are identical 
with the smallest chifi-chaff or willow- 
wren.* 

The rivers of Sussex are, as a rule, 
sluggish, turbid streams, and their scenery 
lacks beauty ; but exception must be made 
in favor of the Arun, the last few miles of 
whose course, where it pierces the Downs 
and flows past the ruins of Amberley 
Castle and under the shadowing woods of 
Arundel, are picturesquely varied. The 
otter is said to haunt some of the smaller 
rivers, and, their reputation as_ trout 
streams being small, may possibly be 
allowed to live. There is even a chance 
of its being protected and bred as an 
article of food, now that the Carthusians 
have come into residence at the stately 
monastery built for them at Cowfold, as 
it is the only “flesh” which their rigid 
dietary allows. 

The climate of Sussex, owing to the 
marked inequalities of its surface and di- 
versities of soil and aspect, cannot be 
summarily characterized. It depends in 
great measure upon the locality and the 
season chosen. The bracing keenness of 
the air at Beachy Head, and the relaxing 
mildness of that on the coast near Worth- 
ing, are well nigh antipodal. The clear, 
sunny atmosphere which attracts visitors 
to Brighton in November is too often 
wanting in April, when the east wind 
blows trom the hills; and after enjoying 
the warmth of a sheltered nook of Hast- 
ings during the winter months, you may 
exchange it for the Arctic zone by shift- 
ing your quarters half a mile away. 
Speaking generally, the climate compares 
favorably with that of neighboring coun- 
ties in respect of healthful qualities. 

The limits of this sketch do not admit 
of any more particular reference than has 
already been made to the architectural 
beauties of Sussex. It will be enough to 
say that scarcely a phase of the fluctua- 
tions which our artistic taste has under- 
gone has failed to leave some trace, either 
in monastic ruins, churches, castles, or 
mansions. As to buildings of less pre- 
tension, the twisted chimney-stacks, al- 
ways quaint and sometimes elaborate, 
which are characteristic of the older farm- 
steads, and the circular pigeon-cotes which 
stand in many of the farmyards, often of 
considerable antiquity, deserve a passing 
notice. 

To what has been said concerning the 


* An admirable coilection of the land and sea birds 
of Sussex, formed by a naturalist of humble origin 
during the last thirty years, is deposited in a museum 
at Bramber. 


South Saxons and their customs, a word 
may be added upon the frequency of 
small holdings of land, tenanted by a class 
of working farmers little higher in the 
social scale than agricultural laborers. 
These farms seem to be almost self-con- 
tained, the tenant and his family consum- 
ing the produee instead of depending 
upon its sale, and probably obtaining 
whatever else they need by barter rather 
than purchase. In such a cycle of bad 
seasons as has visited the south of En- 
gland of late, these men suffer less 
severely than their neighbors, who occupy 
twenty times the acreage and a relatively 
higher position ; any privation which they 
undergo arising from inferiority of food, 
not diminution of income. The native 
peasantry (so far as discontinuous al- 
though frequent observations entitle one 
to form an opinion) are endowed with not 
a little shrewdness, which a superficial 
manner of rustic simplicity often hides or 
discredits. The pride which a Sussex 
laboror takes in his capacity for work, and 
his disparagement of men of the “ shires,” 
are amusing traits in his character. Evi- 
dences of the quickened perceptions and 
sharpened faculties which the hereditary 
pursuit of contraband trade would be 
likely to engender are said to be still ap- 
parent among the inhabitants of the sea- 
board, although the practice of smuggling 
has Jong since been given up. 

These outlines must suffice to portray 
the salient features of this attractive 
county. There is one characteristic, in- 
deed, that eludes description, and must 
be apprehended by the imagination of 
each observer for himself, namely, the 
vivid contrast which is perpetually recur- 
ring between the conditions of the present 
and the memorials of the past. All En- 
glish counties exhibit this in a measure, 
but in few if any is it so strongly marked 
and frequently repeated as in Sussex. 
Nowhere do the grass-grown earthworks 
and mouldering fortresses which recall 
successive ages of warfare, the deserted 
shrines and convents which speak of ‘a 
creed outworn” and of energies run to 
waste, lie in closer contiguity to the evi- 
dences of pastoral quiet, agricultural 
activity, and social recreation which illus- 
trate the rural life of modern England. 


To-day a land of peace! A flock of sheep 
Feeds in the fosse. The cloister arches hide 
Behind a timbered grange. The ivied keep 
O’erlooks a village whither townsmen flee 
For o—- of toil to climb the steep hill- 
side, 
Or restful idlesse by the unresting sea. 





HENRY G. HEWLETT, 
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BAB. 


From The English Illustrated Magazine. 
BAB. 


I. 
HER STORY. 


“ CLARE,” I said, “I wish that we had 
brought some better clothes, if it were 
only one frock. You look the oddest fig- 
ure.” 

And she did. She was lying head to 
head with me on the thick moss that 
clothed one part of the river bank above 
Breistolen near the Sogn Fiord. We were 
staying at Breistolen, but there was no 
moss thereabouts, nor in all the Sogn dis- 
trict, I often thought, so deep and soft, 
and so dazzling orange and white and 
crimson as that particular patch. It lay 
quite high upon the hills, and there were 
great grey boulders peeping through the 
moss here and there, very fit to break 
your legs if you were careless. Little 
more than a mile higher up was the water- 
shed, where our river, putting away with 
reluctance a first thought of going down 
the farther slope towards Bysberg, parted 
from its twin brother who was thither 
bound with scores upon scores of puny, 
green backed fishlets; and instead, came 
down our side gliding and swishing and 
swirling faster and faster, and deeper and 
wider every hundred yards to Breistolen, 
full of red-speckled yellow trout, all half 
a pound apiece, and very good to eat. 

But they were not so sweet or tooth- 
some to our girlish tastes as the tawny- 
orange cloud-berries which Clare and I 
were eating as we lay. So busy was she 
with the luscious pile we had gathered 
that I had to wait for an answer. And 
then, ‘ Speak for yourself,” she said. “I’m 
sure you look like a short-coated baby. 
He is somewhere up the river, too.’ 
Munch, munch, munch! 

“Who is, you impertinent, greedy little 
chit?” 

* Oh, you know,” she answered. “ Don’t 
you wish you had your grey plush here, 
Bab?” 

I flung a look of calm disdain at her; 
but whether it was the berry juice which 
stained our faces that took from its effect, 
or the free mountain air which papa says 
saps the fountains of despotism, that made 
her callous, at any rate she only laughed 
scornfully and got up and went off down 
the stream with her rod, leaving me to 
finish the cloud-berries, and stare lazily 
up at the snow patches on the hillside — 
which somehow put me in mind of the 
grey plush — and follow or not as I liked. 

Clare has a wicked story of how I gave 
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in to papa, and came to start without any- 
thing but those rough clothes. She says 
he said —and Jack Buchanan has told me 
that lawyers put no faith in anything that 
he says she says, or she says he says, 
which proves how much truth there is in 
this —that if Bab took none but her old- 
est clothes, and fished all day and had no 
one to run upon her errands — he meant 
Jack and the others, I suppose —she 
might possibly grow an inch in Norway. 
Just as if I wanted to grow an inch! An 
inch indeed! I am five feet one and a 
half high, and papa, who puts me an inch 
shorter, is the worst measurer in the 
world. As for Miss Clare, she would 
give all her inches for my eyes. So 
there! 

After Clare left it began to be dull and 
chilly. When I had pictured to myself 
how nice it would be to dress for dinner 
again, and chosen the frock I would wear 
upon the first evening, I grew tired of the 
snow patches, and started up stream, 
stumbling and falling into holes, and 
clambering over rocks, and only careful to 
save my rod and my face. It was no oc- 
casion for the grey plush, but I had made 
up my mind to reach a pool which lay, I 
knew, a little above me, having filched a 
yellow-bodied fly from Clare’s hat witha 
view to that particular place. 

Our river did the oddest things here- 
abouts — pleased to be so young, I sup- 
pose. It was nota great churning stream 
of snow water foaming and milky, such as 
we had seen in some parts, streams that 
affected to be always in flood, and had 
the look of forcing the rocks asunder and 
clearing their path even while you watched 
them with your fingers in your ears. Our 
river was none of these: still it was swift- 
er than English rivers are wont to be, 
and in parts deeper, and transparent as 
glass. In one place it would sweep over 
a ledge and fall wreathed in spray intoa 
spreading lake of black, rock-bound water. 
Then it would narrow again until, where 
you could almost jump across, it darted 
smooth and unbroken down a polished 
shoot with a swoop like a swallow’s. Out 
of this it would hurry afresh to brawl 
along a gravelly bed, skipping jauntily 
over first one and then another ridge of 
stones that had silted up weir-wise and 
made as if they would bar the channel. 
Under the lee of these there were lovely 
pools, 

To be able to throw into mine, I had 
to walk out along the ridge on which 
'the water was shallow, yet sufficiently 
| deep to cover my boots. But | was well 
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rewarded. The forellin —the Norse 
name for trout, and as pretty as their 
girls’ wavy, fair hair—were rising so 
merrily that I hooked and landed one in 
five minutes, the fly falling from its mouth 
as it touched the stones. I hate taking 
out hooks. I used at one time to leave 
the fly in the fish’s mouth to be removed 
by papa at the weighing house; until 
Clare pricked her tongue at dinner with 
an almost new red tackle, and was so 
mean as to keep it, though I remembered 
then what I had done with it, and was 
certain it was mine — which was nothing 
less than dishonest of her. 

I had just got back to my place and 
made a fine cast, when there came — not 
the leap, and splash, and tug which an- 
nounced the half-pounder — but a deep, 
rich gurgle as the fly was gently sucked 
under, and then a quiet, growing strain 
upon the line which began to move away 
down the pool in a way that made the 
winch spin again and filled me with mys- 
terious pleasure. I was not conscious of 
striking or of anything but that I had 
hooked a really good fish, and I clutched 
the rod with both hands and set my feet 
as tightly as I could upon the slippery 
gravel. The line moved up and down, 
and this way and that, now steadily and 
as with a purpose, and then again with an 
eccentric rush that made the top of the 
rod spring and bend so that I looked for 
it to snap each moment. My hands be- 
gan to grow numb, and the landing-net, 
hitherto an ornament, fetl out of my waist- 
belt and went I knew not whither. I 
suppose I must have stepped unwittingly 
into deeper water, for I felt that my skirts 
were afloat, and altogether things were 
going dreadfully against me, when the 
presence of an ally close at hand was 
announced by a cheery shout from the 
far side of the river. 

“Keep up your point! Keep up your 
point!” some one cried briskly. ‘ That 
is better!” 

The unexpected sound — it was a man’s 
voice — did something to keep my heart 
up. But for answer | could only shriek, 
“T can’t! It will break!” watching the 
top of my rod as it jigged up and down, 
very much in the fashion of Clare per- 
forming what she calls a waltz. She 
dances as badly as a man. 

** No, it will not,” he cried back blunt- 
ly. “ Keep it up, and let out a little line 
with your fingers when he pulls hardest.” 

We were forced to shout and scream. 
The wind had risen and was adding to 
the noise of the water. Soon I heard 








him wading behind me. “ Where’s your 
landing-net?’’? he asked, with the most 
provoking coolness. 

“Oh, in the pool! Somewhere about. 
I am sure I don’t know,” I answered 
wildly. 

What he said to this I could not catch, 
but it sounded rude. And then he waded 
off to fetch, as I guessed, his own net. 
By the time he reached me again I was in 
a sad plight, feet like ice, and hands be- 
numbed, while the wind, and rain, and 
hail, which had come down upon us with 
a sudden violence, unknown, it is to be 
hoped, anywhere else, were mottling my 
face all sorts of unbecoming colors. But 
the line was taut. And wet and cold 
went for nothing five minutes later, when 
the fish lay upon the bank, its prismatic 
sides slowly turning pale and dull, and I 
knelt over it half in pity and half in tri- 
umph, but wholly forgetful of the wind 
and rain. 

“ You did that very pluckily, little one,” 

said the on-looker ; “but I am afraid you 
will suffer for it by-and-by. You must be 
chilled through.” 
* Quickly as I looked up at him, I only 
met a good-humored smile. He did not 
mean to be rude. -And after all, when I 
was in such a mess it was not possible 
that he could see what I was like. He 
was wet enough himself. The rain was 
streaming from.the brim of the soft hat 
which he had turned down to shelter his 
face, and trickling from his chin, and 
turning his shabby Norfolk jacket a dark- 
ershade. As for his hands, they looked 
red and knuckly enough, and he had been 
wading almost to his waist. But he 
looked, I don’t know why, all the stronger 
and manlier and nicer for these things, 
because, perhaps, he cared for them not 
one whit. What I looked like myself I 
dared not think. My skirts were as short 
as short could be, and they were soaked: 
most of my hair was unplaited, my gloves 
were split, and my sodden boots were out 
of shape. I was forced, too, to shiver 
and shake from cold; which was provok- 
ing, for I knew it made me seem half as 
small again. 

“Thank you, I am a little cold, Mr. 
—, Mr.——,” I said, grave, only my 
teeth would chatter so that he laughed 
outright as he took me up with 

“ Herapath. And to whom have I the 
honor of speaking?” 

“Tam Miss Guest,” I said miserably. 
It was too cold to be frigid to advantage. 

“Commonly called Bab, I think,’’ the 





| wretch answered, ‘“ The walls of our hut 
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are not sound-proof, you see. But come, 
the sooner you get back to dry clothes 
and the stove, the better, Bab. You can 
cross the river just below, and cut off 
half a mile that way.” 

“T can’t,” I said obstinately. Bab, in- 
deed! How dared he? 

“Oh yes, you can,” with intolerable 
good-temper. “You shall take your rod 
and I the prey. You cannot be wetter 
than you are now.” 

He had his way, of course, since I did 
not foresee that at the ford he would lift 
me up bodily and carry me over the deeper 
part without a pretence of asking leave, 
or a word of apology. It was done so 
quickly that I had no time to remonstrate. 
Still I was not going to let it pass, and 
when I had shaken myself straight again, 
I said, with all the haughtiness I could 
assume, “ Don’t you think, Mr. Herapath, 
that it would have been more — more —” 

“ Polite to carry you over, child? No, 


not at all. It will be wiser and warmer 
for you to run down the hill. Come 
along!” 


And without more ado, while I was still 
choking with rage, he seized my hands 
and set off at a trot, lugging me through 
the sloppy places much as | have seen a 
nurse drag a fractious child down Consti- 
tution Hill. It was not wonderful that I 
soon lost the little breath his speech had 
left me, and was powerless to complain 
when we reached the bridge. I could 
only thank heaven that there was no sign 
of Clare. I think I should have died of 
mortification if she had seen us come 
down the hill hand in hand in that ridicu- 
lous fashion. But she had gone home, 
and at any rate I escaped that degrada- 
tion. 

A wet stool-car and wetter pony were 
dimly visible on the bridge; to which, as 
we Came up, a damp urchin creeping from 
some crevice added himself. I was pushed 
in as if I had no will of my own, the 
gentleman sprang up beside me, the boy 
tucked himself away somewhere behind, 
and the little este set off at a canter, 
so deceived by the driver’s excellent imi- 
tation of “ Pss,” the Norse for * Tchk,” 
that in ten minutes we were at home. 

“ Well, I never!” Clare said, surveying 
me from a respectful distance, when at 
last I was safe in our room. “I would 
not be seen in sucha state by a man for 
all the fish in the sea!” 

And she looked so tall, and trim, and 
neat, that it was the more provoking. At 
the moment I was too miserable to answer 
her, and had to find comfort in promising 
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myself, that when we were back in Bolton 
Gardens I would see that Fraulein kept 
Miss Clare’s pretty nose to the grindstone 
though it were ever so much her last 
term, or Jack were ever so fond of her. 
Papa was in the plot against me, too, 
What right had he to thank Mr. Hera- 
path for bringing “his little girl” home 
safe? He can be pompous enough at 
times. I never knew a stout queen’s 
counsel — and papa is stout — who was 
not, any more than a thin one who did 
not contradict. It is in their patents, I 
think. Mr. Herapath dined with us that 
evening —if fish and potatoes and boiled 
eggs, and sour bread and pancakes, and 
claret and coffee can be called a dinner 
— but nothing I could do, though I made 
the best of my wretched frock and was as 
stiff as Clare herself, could alter his first 
impression. It was too bad: he had no 
eyes! He either could not or would not 
see any one but the draggled Bab — fif- 
teen at most and a very tomboy — whom 
he had carried across the river. He 
styled Clare, who talked Baedeker to him 
in her primmest and most precocious 
way, Miss Guest, and once at least during 
the evening dubbed me plain Bab. I 
tried to freeze him with a look then, and 
papa gave him a taste of the pompous 
manner, saying coldly that 1 was older 
than I seemed. But it was not a bit of 
use: I could see that he set it all down 
to the grand airs of a spoiled child. If I 
had put my hair up, it might have opened 
his eyes, but Clare teased me about it and 
I was too proud for that. 

When I asked him if he was fond of 
dancing, he said good-naturedly, “I don’t 
visit very much, Miss Bab. 1am gener- 
ally engaged in the evening.” 

Here was a chance. | was going to 
say that that no doubt was the reason 
why I bad never met him, when papa 
ruthlessly cut me short by asking, “ You 
are not in the law?” 

“ No,” he replied. 
don Fire Brigade.” 

I think that we all upon the instant saw 
him in a helmet sitting at the door of the 
fire station by St. Martin’s Church. Clare 
turned crimson and papa seemed on a 
sudden to call his patent to mind. The 
moment before I had been as angry as 
angry could be with our guest, but I was 
not going to léok on and see him snubbed 
when he was dining with us and ali. So 
I rushed into the gap as quickly as sur- 
prise would let me with “ Good gracious, 
how nice! Do tell me all about a fire!” 

It made matters — my matters — worse, 


“Tam in the Lon- 
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- for I could have cried with vexation when 
I read in his face next moment that he 
had looked for their astonishment; while 
the ungrateful fellow set down my eager 
remark to mere childish ignorance. 

“ Some time I will,” he said with a quiet 
smile de haut en bas ; “but 1 donot often 
attend oneinperson. I am Captain ——’s 
private secretary, aide-de-camp, and gen- 
eral factotum.” 

And it turned out that he was the son 
of a certain Canon Herapath, so that papa 
lost sight of his patent box altogether, and 
they set to discussing Mr. Gladstone, 
while I slipped off to bed feeling as small 
as I ever did in my life and out of temper 
with everybody. It was a longtime since 
I had been used to young men talking 
politics to papa, when they could talk — 
politics — to me. 

Possibly I deserved the week of vexa- 
tion which followed; but it was almost 
more than I could bear. He — Mr. Hera- 
path, of course — was always about fish- 
ing or lounging outside the little white 
posting house, taking walks and meals 
with us, and seeming heartily to enjoy 
papa’s society. He came with us, when 
we drove to the top of the pass to geta 
glimpse of the Sulethid peak; and it 
looked so brilliantly clear and softly beau- 
tiful as it seemed to float, just tinged with 
color, in a far-off atmosphere of its own 
beyond the dark ranges of nearer hills, 
that I began to think at once of the draw- 


ing-room in Bolton Gardens with a cosy | 


fire burning, and afternoon tea coming up. 
The tears came into my eyes, and he saw 
them beiore I could turn away from the 
view; and said to papa that he feared his 
little girl was tired as well as cold — and 
so spoiled all my pleasure. I looked back 
afterwards as papa and I drove down: he 
was walking by Clare’s carcole and they 
were laughing heartily. 

And that was the way always. He was 
such an elder brother to me —a thing I 
never had and do not want — that a dozen 
times a day I set my teeth viciously to- 
gether and said to myself that if ever we 
met in London — but what nonsense that 
was, because, of course, it mattered noth- 
ing to me what he was thinking, only he 
had no right to be so rudely familiar. 
That was all; but it was quite enough to 
make me dislike him. 

However, a sunny morning in the holi- 
days is a cheerful thing, and when | 
strolled down stream with my rod on the 


day after our expedition, I felt I could | 





I dawdled along, now trying a pool, now 
clambering up the hillsides to pick rasp- 
berries, and now counting the magpies 
that flew across, feeling altogether very 
placid and good and contented. I had 
chosen the lower river because Mr. Hera- 
path usually fished the upper part, and I 
would not be ruffled this nice day. Sol 
was the more vexed to come suddenly 
upon him fishing; and fishing where he 
had no right to be. Papa had spoken to 
him about the danger of it, and be had as 
good as said he would not do it again. 
Yet there he was, thinking, I dare say, 
that we should not know. It was a spot 
where one bank rose into quite a cliff, 
frowning over a deep pool at the foot of 
some falls. Close to the cliff the water 
still ran with the speed of a mill-race, so 
fast as to endanger a good swimmer. 
But on the far side of this current there 
was a bit of slack water which was tempt- 
ing enough to have set some one’s wits to 
work to devise means to fish it, which 
from the top of the cliff was impossible. 
Just above the water was a ledge, a foot 
wide, perhaps, which might have done 
only it did not reach to this end of the 
cliff. However, that foolhardy person 
had espied this, and got over the gap by 
bridging the latter with a bit of plank, and 
then had drowned himself or gone away, 
in either case leaving his board to tempt 
others to do likewise. 

And there was Mr. Herapath fishing 
from the ledge. It made me giddy to 
look at him. The rock overhung the 
water so much that he could not stand up- 
right; the first person who got there must 
surely have learned to curl himself up 
from much sleeping in Norwegian beds, 
which were short for me. I thought of 
this oddly enough as I watched him, and 
laughed, and was for going on. But when 
I had walked a few yards, meaning to pass 
round the rear of the cliff, 1 began to 
fancy all sorts of foolish things would 
happen. I felt sure that I should have 
no more peace or pleasure if I left him 
there. 1 hesitated. Yes, I would. I 
would go down, and ask him to leave the 
place ; and, of course, he would do it. 

I lost no time, but ran down the slope 
smartly and carelessly. My way lay over 
loose shale mingled with large stones, 
and it was steep. It is wonderful how 
quickly an accident happens; how swiftly 
a thing that cannot be undone is done, 
and we are left wishing — oh, so vainly — 
that we could put the world, and all things 


enjoy myself very nearly as much as | |in it, back by a few seconds. 1 was 
had before his coming spoiled our party. | checking myself near the bottom, when a 
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big stone on which I stepped moved un- 
der me. The shale began to slip in a 
mass, and the stone to roll. It was all 
done in a moment. I stayed myself, that 
was easy enough, but the stone took two 
bounds, jumped sideways, struck the 
piece of board which was only resting 
lightly at either end, and before I could 
take it all in the little bridge plunged end 
first into the current, which swept it out 
of sight in an instant. 

He threw up his hands in affright, for 
he had turned, and we both saw it happen. 
He made indeed as if he would try to save 
it, but that was impossible; and then, 
while I cowered in dismay, he waved his 
arm to me in the direction of home — 
again and again. The roar of the falls 
drowned what he said, but I guessed his 
meaning. I could not help him myself, 
but I could fetch help. It was three 
miles to Breistolen, rough, rocky ones, 
and I doubted whether he could keep his 
cramped position with that noise deafen- 
ing him, and the endless whirling stream 
before his eyes, while I was going and 
coming. But there was no better way I 
could think of; and even as 1 wavered, 
he signalled to me again imperatively. 
For an instant everything seemed to go 
round with me, but it was not the time for 
that yet, and I tried to collect myself, and 
harden my heart. Up the bank I went 
steadily, and once at the top set off ata 
run homewards. 

I cannot tell at all how I did it; how I 
passed over the uneven ground, or 
whether I went quickly or slowly save by 
the reckoning papa made afterwards. I 
can only remember one long hurrying 
scramble; now I panted uphill, now I ran 
down, now I was on my face in a hole, 
breathless and half-stunned, and now I 
was up to my knees in water. I slipped 
and dropped down places I should at other 
times have shrunk from, and hurt myself 
so that I bore the marks for months. But 
I thought nothing of these things: all my 
being was spent in hurrying on for his 
life, the clamor of every cataract I passed 
seeming to stop my heart’s beating with 
very fear. So I reached Breistolen and 
panted over the bridge and up to the little 
white house lying so quiet in the after- 
noon sunshine, papa’s stool-car even then 
at the door ready to take him to some 
favorite pool. Somehow I made him un- 
derstand in broken words that Herapath 
was in danger, drowning already, for all I 
knew, and then I seized a great pole which 
was leaning against the porch, and climbed 
into the car. Papa was not slow either; 
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he snatched a coil of rope from the lug- 
gage, and away we went, a man and boy 
whom he had hastily called running be- 
hind us. We had lost very little time, 
but so much may happen in so little time. 

We were forced to leave the car a quar- 
ter of a mile from that part of the river, 
and walk or run the rest of the way. We 
all ran, even papa, as I had never known 
him run before. My heart sank at the 
groan he let escape him when I pointed 
out the spot. We came to it one by one 
and we all looked. The ledge was empty. 
Jem Herapath was gone. I suppose it 
startled me. At any rate I could only 
look at the water is a dazed way, and 
cry quietly without much feeling that it 
was my doing; while the men shouting to 
one another in strange, hushed voices, 
searched about for any sign of his fate — 
“Jem! Jem Herapath!” So he had writ- 
ten his name only yesterday in the travel- 
lers’ book at the posting-house, and I had 
sullenly watched him from the window, 
and then had sneaked to the book and 
read it. That was yesterday, and now! 
Oh, Jem, to hear you say “ Bab”’ once 
more ! 

“Bab! 
matter?” 

Safe and sound! Yes, there he was 
when I turned, safe, and strong, and cool, 
rod in hand, and a quiet smile in his eyes. 
Just as I had seen him yesterday, and 
thought never to see him again; and say- 
ing “ Bab” exactly as of old, so that some- 
thing in my throat —it may have been 
anger at his rudeness, but I do not think 
it was—prevented my saying a word 
until all the others came round*us, anda 
babel of Norse and English, and some- 
thing that was neither, yet both, set in. 

“But how is this?” objected my father 
when he could be heard, “ you are quite 
dry, my boy?” 

“Dry! Why not, sir? 
sake, what is the matter?” 

“The matter! Didn’t you fall in, or 
something of the kind?” papa asked, be- 
wildered by this new aspect of the case. 

“It does not look like it, does it? 
Yqur daughter gave me a very uncom- 
fortable start by nearly doing so.” 

Every one looked at him for an explana- 
tion. “How did you manage to get from 
the ledge?” I said feebly. Where was 
the mistake? I had not dreamed it. 

“From the ledge? Why, by the other 
end to be sure, so that I had to walk back 
round the hill. Still 1 did not mind, for I 
was thankful that it was the plank and not 
you that fell in. 


Why, Miss Bab, what is the 


For goodness’ 
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“I—TI thought—you could not get | 
from the ledge,” I muttered. The possi- 
bility of getting off at the other end had 
never occurred to me, and so I had made 
such a simpleton of myself. It was too 
absurd, too ridiculous. It was no wonder 
that they all screamed with laughter at 
the fool’s errand they had come upon, and 
stamped about and clung to one another. 
But when he laughed too—and he did 
until the tears came into his eyes — there 
was not an ache or pain in my body —and 
I had cut my wrist to the bone against a 
splinter of rock—that hurt me one-half 
as much. Surely 4e might have seen an- 
other side toit. But he did not; and so 
I managed to hide my bandaged wrist 
from him, and papa drove me home. 
There I broke down entirely, and Clare 
put me to bed, and petted me, and was 
very good to me. And when I came down 
next day with an ache in every part of 
me, he was gone. 

“He asked me to tell you,” said Clare, 
not looking up from the fly she was tying 
at the window, “that he thought you were 
the bravest girl he had ever met.” 

So he understood now, when others had 
explained it to him. ‘No, Clare,” I said 
coldly, “he did not say that exactly; he 
said ‘the bravest little girl.’” For indeed, 
lying up-stairs with the window open | 
had heard him set off on his long drive to 
LaerdalsGren. As for papa he was half 
proud and half ashamed of my foolishness, 
and wholly at a loss to think how I could 
have made the mistake. 

“ You’ve generally some common sense, 
my dear,” he said that day at dinner, 
“and how in the world you could have 
been so ready to fancy the man was in 
danger, I — can — not — imagine!” 

* Papa,” put in Clare suddenly, “ your 
elbow is upsetting the salt.” 

And as | had to move my seat just then 
to avoid the glare of the stove which was 
falling on my face, we never thought it out. 


II. 
HIS STORY. 


I WAS not dining out much at that time, 
partly because my acquaintance in town 
was limited, and something too because I 
cared little for it. But these were pleasant 
people, the old gentleman witty and amus- 
ing, the children, lively girls, nice to look 
at and good to talk with. The party had 


pleased to find that Mr. Guest had not 
forgotten me, and pleased also — shrewdly 
expecting that we might kill our fish over 
again —to regard his invitation to dinner 
at a quarter to eight as a royal command. 

But if I took it so, 1 was sadly wanting 
in the royal courtesy to match. What 
with one delay owing to work that would 
admit of none, and another caused by a 
cabman strange to the ways of town, it 
was twenty-five minutes after the hour 
named, when I reached Bolton Gardens. 
A stately man, so like the queen’s coun- 
sel, that it was plain upon whom the latter 
modelled himself, ushered me straight 
into the dining-room, where Guest greeted 
me very kindly, and met my excuses by 
apologies on his part—for preferring, I 
suppose, the comfort of eleven people to 
mine. Then he took me down the table, 
and said, “* My daughter,” and Miss Guest 
shook hands with me and pointed to the 
chair at her left. I had still, as 1 unfolded 
my napkin, to say “ Clear, if you please,” 
and then I was free to turn and apologize 
to her, being a little shy, and, as I have 
said, a somewhat infrequent diner-out. 

I think that I never saw so remarkable 
a likeness —to her younger sister — in 
my life. She might have been little Bab 
herself, but for her dress and some strik- 
ing differences. Miss Guest could not 
be more than eighteen, in form almost as 
fairy-like as the little one, with the same 
childlike, innocent look on her face. She 
had the big, grey eyes, too, that were so 
charming in Bab; but in her they were 
more soft and tender and thoughtful, and 
a thousand times more charming. Her 
hair too was brown and wavy: only, in- 
stead of hanging loose or in a pig-tail any- 
where and anyhow in a fashion I well re- 
membered, it was coiled in a coronal on 
the shapely little head, that was so Greek, 
and in its gracious, stately, old-fashioned 
pose, so unlike Bab’s. Her dress, of some 
creamy, gauzy stuff, revealed the prettiest 
white throat in the world, and arms decked 
in pearls, and, so far, no more recalled my 
little fishing-mate than the sedate self- 
possession and assured dignity of this 
girl, as she talked to her other neighbor, 
suggested Bab making pancakes and chat- 
tering with the landlady’s children in her 
strangely and wonderfully acquired Norse. 
It was not Bab in fact: and yet it almost 
might have been: an etherealized, queenly, 
womanly Bab. Who presently turned to 





too a holiday flavor about them wholesome 
to recal] in Scotland Yard: and as I had 
thought, playtime over, I should see no 
more of them, I was _ proportionately 


me, — 

“Have you quite settled down after 
|your holiday?” she asked, staying the 
, apologies I was for pouring into her ear. 
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“T had until this evening, but the sight 
of your father is like a breath of fiord air. 
I hope your sisters are well.” 

“ My sisters?” she murmured wonder- 
ingly, her fork half-way to her pretty 
mouth and her attitude one of questioning. 

“Yes,” I said, rather puzzled. ‘“ You 
know they were with your father when I 
had the good fortune to meet him. Miss 
Clare and Bab.” 

“Eh?” dropping her fork on the plate 
with a great clatter. 

“Yes, Miss Guest, Miss Clare and Miss 
Bab.” 

I really began to feel uncomfortable. 
Her color rose, and she looked me in the 
face in a half-proud, half-fearful way as if 
she resented the inquiry. It was a relief 
to me, when, with some show of confu- 
sion, she at length stammered, “ Oh, yes, 
I beg your pardon, of course they were! 
How very foolish of me. They are quite 
well, thank you,” and so was silent again. 
But I understood now. Mr. Guest had 
omitted to mention my name, and she had 
taken me for some one else of whose holi- 
day she knew. I gathered from the aspect 
of the table and the room that the Guests 
saw a good deal of company, and it was a 
very natural mistake, though by the grave 
look she bent upon her plate it was clear 
that the young hostess was taking herself 
to task for it: not without, if I might 
judge from the lurking smile at the cor- 
ners of her mouth, a humorous sense of 
the slip, and perhaps of the difference be- 
tween myself and the gentleman whose 
part I had been unwittingly supporting. 
Meanwhile I had a chance of looking at 
her unchecked; and thought of Dresden 
china, she was so frail and pretty. 

“You were nearly drowned, or some- 
thing of the kind, were you not?” she 
asked, after an interval during which we 
had both talked to others. 

“Well, not precisely. Your sister fan- 
cied I was in danger, and behaved in the 
pluckiest manner —so bravely that I can 
almost feel sorry that the danger was not 
there to dignify her heroism.” 

“ That was like her,” she answered ina 
tone just a little scornful. “ You must 
have thought her a terrible tomboy.” 

While she was speaking there came one 
of those dreadful lulls in the talk, and 
Mr. Guest overhearing, cried, ‘* Who is 
that you are abusing, my dear? Let us 
all share in the sport. If it’s Clare, I 
think I can name one who is a far worse 
hoyden upon occasion.” 


“It is no one of whom you have ever | 
| biggest fish and deadliest flies. 


heard, papa,” she answered archly. “It 
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is a person in whom Mr. — Mr. Herapath ” 
—I had murmured my name as she 
stumbled — “and I are interested. Now 
tell me did you not think so?” she mur- 
mured, graciously leaning the slightest 
bit towards me, and opening her eyes as 
they looked into mine in a way that toa 
man who had spent the day in a dusty 
room in Great Scotland Yard was suffi- 
ciently intoxicating. 

“ No,” I said, lowering my voice in imi- 
tation of hers. “No, Miss Guest, 1 did 
not think so atall. I thought your sister 
a brave little thing, rather careless as 
children are apt to be, but likely to grow 
into a charming girl.” 

I wondered, marking how she bit her 
lip and refrained from assent, whether, 
impossible as it must seem to any one 
looking in her face, there might not be 
something of the shrew about my beauti- 
ful neighbor. Her tone when she spoke 
of her sister seemed to impart no great 
good-will. 

“So that is your opinion?” she said, 
after a pause. “Do you know,” with a 
laughing glance, “ that some people think 
I am like her.” 

“Yes?” I answered gravely. ‘ Well, 
I should be able to judge, who have seen 
you both and yet am not an old friend. 
And I think you are both like and unlike. 
Your sister has very beautiful eyes” — 
she lowered hers swiftly — “ and hair like 
yours, but her manner and style were very 
different. I can no more fancy Bab in 
your place than | can picture you, Miss 
Guest, as I saw her for the first time — 
and on many after occasions,” I added, 
laughing as much to cover my own hardi- 
hood as at the queer little figure I had 
conjured up. 

“Thank you, Mr. Herapath,” she re- 
plied, with coldness, though she had 
blushed darkly to her ears. “That I 
think must be enough of compliments, for 
to-night — as you are not an old friend.” 
And she turned away, leaving me to curse 
my folly in saying so much, when our 
acquaintance was as yet in the bud, and 
as susceptible to over-warmth as to a tem- 
perature below zero. 

A moment later the ladies left us. The 
flush I had brought to her cheek still lin- 
gered there, as she swept past me with a 
wondrous show of dignity in one so young, 
Mr. Guest came down and took her place, 
and we talked of the “land of berries,” 
and our adventures there, while the rest 
— older friends — listened indulgently or 
struck in from time to time with their own 
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I used to wonder why women like to 
visit dusty chambers; why they get more 
joy — I am fain to think they do—out of 
a scrambling tea up three pairs of stairs 
in Pump Court, than from the very same 
materials — and comfort withal — in their 
own house. I’imagine it is for the same 
reason that the bachelor finds a singular 
charm ina lady’s drawing-room, and there, 
if anywhere, sees her with a reverent 
mind. A charm anda subservience which 
I felt to the full in the Guests’ drawing- 
room —a room rich in subdued colors and 
a cunning blending of luxury and comfort. 
Yet it depressed me. I felt alone. Mr. 
Guest had passed on to others and I stood 
aside, the sense that I was not of these 
people troubling me in a manner as new 
as it was absurd; for I had been in the 
habit of rather despising “society.” Miss 
Guest was at the piano, the centre of a 
circle of soft light, which showed up also 
a keen-faced, dark-whiskered man leaning 
over her with the air of one used to the 
position. Every one else was so fully 
engaged that I may have looked, as well 
as felt, forlorn, and meeting her eyes 
could have fancied she was regarding me 
with amusement —almost triumph. It 
must have been mere fancy, bred of self- 
consciousness, for the next moment she. 
beckoned me to her, and said to her cava- 
lier: — 

“There, Jack, Mr. Herapath is going 
to talk to me about Norway now, so that 
I don’t want you any longer. Perhaps 
you won’t mind stepping up to the school- 
room — Fraulein and Clare are there — 
and telling Clare, that—that—oh, any- 
thing.” , 

There is no piece of ill-breeding so bad 
to my mind as for a man who is at home 
in a house to flaunt his favor in the face 
of other guests. That young lawyer’s 
manner as he left her, and the smile of 
perfect intelligence which passed between 
them were such a breach of good manners 
as would have ruffled any one. They ruf 
fled me — yes, me, although it was no con- 
cern of mine what she called him, or how 
he conducted himself —so that I could do 
nothing but stand by the piano and sulk. 
One bear makes another, you know. 

She did not speak; and I, content to 
watch the slender hands stealing over the 
keys would not, until my eyes fell upon 
her right wrist. She had put off her 
bracelets and so disclosed a scar upon it, 
something about which — not its newness 
—so startled me that I said abruptly, 
“That is very strange! Pray tell me 
how you did it?” 





She looked up, saw what I meant, and 
stopping hastily, put on her bracelets; to 
all appearance so vexed by my thoughtless 
question, and anxious to hide the mark, 
that I was quick to add humbly, “I asked 
because your sister hurt her wrist in near- 
ly the same place on the day when she 
thought I was in trouble, and the coinci- 
dence struck me.” 

“Yes, I remember,” looking at me I 
thought with a certain suspicion, as though 
she were not sure that I was giving the 
right motive. “I did this much in the 
same way. By falling,I mean. Isn’t ita 
hateful disfigurement? ” 

No, it was no disfigurement. Even to 
her, with a woman’s love of conquest, it 
must have seemed anything but a disfig- 
urement had she known what the quiet, 
awkward man at her side was thinking, 
who stood looking shyly at it, and found 
no words to contradict her, though she 
asked him twice, and thought him stupid 
enough. A great longing to kiss that soft, 
scarred wrist was on me—and Miss 
Guest had added another to the number 
of her slaves. I don’t know now why that 
little scar should have so touched me any 
more than I then could guess why, being a 
commonplace person, I should fall in love 
at first sight, and feel no surprise at my 
condition, but only a half consciousness 
(seeming fully to justify it) that in some 
former state of being I had met my love, 
and read her thoughts, and learned her 
moods; and come to know the bright, 
womanly spirit that looked from her frank 
eyes as well as if she were an old, old 
friend. And so vivid was this sensation, 
that once or twice, then and afterwards, 
when I would meet her glance, another 
name than hers trembled on my tongue 
and passed away before I could shape it 
into sound. 

After an interval, “ Are you going to the 
Goldmaces’ dance?” 

“No,” I answered her humbly. “I go 
out so little.” 

“Indeed,” with an odd smile not too 
kindly; “I wish—no I don’t —that we 
could say the same. We are engaged, I 
think” — she paused, her attention divid- 
ed between myself and Boccherini’s min- 
uet, the low strains of which she was 
sending through the room — “for every 
afternoon — this week — except Saturday. 
By the way, Mr. Herapath —do you re- 
member what was the name— Bab told 
me you teased her with?” 

“Wee, bonnie Bab,” I answered ab- 
sently. My thoughts had gone forward to 
Saturday. We are always dropping to- 
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day’s substance for the shadow of to-mor- 
row; like the dog —a dog was it not? — 
in the fable.” 

“Oh, yes, wee, bonnie Bab,” she mur- 
mured softly. “ Poor Bab!” and suddenly 
cut short Boccherini’s music and our chat 
by striking a terrific discord and laughing 
merrily at my start of discomfiture. Every 
one took it as a signal to leave. They all 
seemed to be going to meet her again next 
day, or the day after that; they engaged 
her for dances, and made up a party for 
the law courts, and tossed to and fro a 
score of laughing catch-words, that were 
beyond my comprehension. They all did 
this, except myself. 

And yet I went away with something 
before me — that call upon Saturday after- 
noon. Quite unreasonably I fancied I 
should see her alone. And so when the 
day came and I stood outside the opening 
door of the drawing-room, and heard voices 
and laughter-within, I was hurt and ag- 
grieved beyond measure. There was 
quite a party, and a merry one, assembled, 
who were playing at some game as it 
seemed to me, for I caught sight of Clare 
whipping off an impromptu bandage from 
her eyes, and striving by her stiffest air to 
give the lie toa pair of flushed cheeks. 
The black-whiskered man was there, and 
two men of his kind, and a German gov- 
erness, and a very old lady in a wheel- 
chair, who was called “ grandmamma,” 
and Miss Guest herself looking, in the 
prettiest dress of silvery plush, to the full 
as bright and fair and graceful as I had 
been picturing her each hour since we 
parted. 

She dropped me a stately courtesy. 
“ Will you play the part of Miss Carolina 
Wilhelmina Amelia Skeggs, Mr. Hera- 
path, while I act honest Burchell, and say 
“ Fudge!” or will you burn nuts and play 


games with neighbor Flamborough? You | 


will join us, won’t you? Clare does not 
so misbehave every day, only it is such a 
wet afternoon and socold and wretched, 
and we did not think there would be any 
more callers —and tea will be up in five 
minutes.” 

She did not think there would be any 
more callers! Something in her smile 
belied the words and taught me that she 
had thought—she had known —that 
there would be one more caller — one who 
would burn nuts and play games with her, 
though Rome itself were afire, and Tooley 
Street and the Mile End Road to boot. 

It was a simple game enough, and not 
likely, one would say, to afford much risk 
of that burning the fingers, which gave a 
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zest to the Vicar of Wakefield’s nuts. One 
sat in the middle blindfolded, while the 
rest disguised their own or assumed each 
other’s voices, and spoke one by one some 
gibe or quip at his expense. When he 
succeeded in naming the speaker, the de- 
tected satirist put on the poke, and in his 
turn heard things good — tf he had a con- 
ceit of himself —for his soul’s health. 
Now this 7é/e unhappily soon fell to me, 
and proved a heavy one, because I was 
not so familiar with the other’s voices as 
were the rest; and Miss Guest — whose 
faintest tones I thought to have known — 
had a wondrous knack of cheating me, 
now taking off Clare’s voice, and now — 
after the door had been opened to admit 
the tea—her father’s. So I failed again 
and again toearn my release. But when 
a.voice behind me cried with well-feigned 
eagerness, “How nice! Do tell me all 
about a fire!” though no fresh creaking 
of the door had reached me, nor warning 
been given of an addition to the players, 
I had not the smallest doubt who was the 
speaker; but exclaimed at once, “ That is 
Bab! Now I cry youmercy. Iam right 
this time. That was Bab!” 

I looked for a burst of applause and 
laughter, such as had before attended a 
good thrust home, but none came. On 
the contrary, with my words so odd a si- 
lence fell upon the room that it was clear 
that something was wrong, and I pulled 
off my handkerchief in haste, repeating, 
* That was Bab, I am sure.” 

But if it was, I could not see her. 
What had come over them all? Jack’s 
face wore a provoking smile, and his 
friends were clearly bent upon sniggering. 
Clare looked horrified, and grandmamma 
gently tittilated, while Miss Guest, who 
had risen and half turned away towards 
the windows, seemed to be in a state of 
proud confusion. What was the matter? 

“] beg every one’s pardon by anticipa- 
tion,” I said, looking round in a bewil- 
dered way: “but have I said anything 
wrong?” 

“Oh, dear no,” cried the fellow they 
called Jack, with a familiarity that was in 
the worst taste—as if I had meant to 
apologize to him! “ Most natural thing 


|in the world!” 


“ Jack, how dare you?” exclaimed Miss 
Guest, stamping her foot. 


“ Well, it seemed all right. It sounded 
very natural, I am sure.” 
“Oh, you are unbearable! Why don’t 


you say something, Clare?” 
“ Mr. Herapath, I am sure that you did 
not know that my name was Barbara.” 
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“Certainly not,” I cried. “What a 
-. Strange thing!” 

“ But itis, and that is why grandmamma 
is looking so shocked, and Mr. Buchanan 
is wearing threadbare an old friend’s privi- 
lege of being rude. I freely forgive you 
if you will make allowance for him. And 
you shall come off the stool of repentanee 
and have your tea first, since you are the 
greatest stranger. It is a stupid game, 
after all!” 

She would hear no apologies from me. 
And when I would have asked why her 
sister bore the same name, and thus ex- 
cused myself, she was intent upon tea- 
making, and the few moments I could with 
decency add to my call gave me scant 
opportunity. I blush to think how I eked 
them out, by what subservience to.Clare, 
by what a slavish anxiety to help even 
Jack to muffins—each piece I hoped 
might choke him. How slow I was to find 
hat and gloves, calling to mind with ter- 
rible vividness, as 1 turned my back upon 
the circle, that again and again in my ex- 
perience, an acquaintance begun by a 
dinner had ended with the consequent 
call. And so I should have gone—it 
might have been so here — but that the 
door-handle was stiff, aod Miss Guest 
came to my aid, as I fumbled with it. “ We 
are always at home on Saturdays, if you 
like to call, Mr. Herapath,” she murmured 
carelessly, not lifting her eyes—and I 
found myself in the street. 

So carelessly she said it, that with a 
sudden change of feeling I vowed I would 
not call. Why should 1? Why should I 
worry myself with the sight of those other 
fellows parading their favor? With the 
babble of that society chit-chat, which I 
had so often scorned, and—and still 
scorned, and had no part or concern in. 
They were not people to suit me, or do me 
good. I would not go, I said, and repeated 
it firmly on Monday and Tuesday; on 
Wednesday only so far modified it that I 
thought at some distant time to leave a 
card—to avoid discourtesy; on Friday 
preferred an earlier date as wiser and 
more polite, and on Saturday walked 
shamefaced down the street and knocked 
and rang, and went up-stairs —to taste a 
pleasant misery. Yes, and on the next 
Saturday too, and the next, and the next; 
and that one on which we all went to the 
theatre, and that other one on which Mr. 
Guest kept me to dinner. Ay, and on 
other days that were not Saturdays, among 
which two stand high out of the waters of 
forgetfulness — high days indeed — days 





which I thought to reach, as did the sea- 
men of old, I knew not what treasures of 
unknown lands stretching away under the 
setting sun. First that one on which I 
found Barbara Guest alone and blurted 
out that I had the audacity to wish to 
make her my wife ; and then heard, before 
I had well — or badly —told my tale, the 
wheels of grandmamma’s chair outside. 

“Hush!” the girl said, her face turned 
from me. “Hush, Mr. Herapath. You 
don’t know me, indeed. You have seen so 
little of me. Please say nothing more 
about it. You are completely under a 
delusion.” 

“Tt is no delusion that I love you, Bar- 
bara!” I cried. 

“It is, it is,” she repeated, freeing her 
hand. “ There, if you will not take an 
answer — come —come at three to-mor- 
row. But mind, I promise you nothing — 
I promise nothing,” she added feverishly, 
and fled from the room, leaving me to talk 
to grandmamma as best and escape as 
quickly as I might. 

I longed for a great fire that evening, 
and failing one, tired myself by tramping 
unknown streets of the East End, striving 
to teach myself that any trouble to-morrow 
might bring was but a shadow, a senti- 
ment, a thing not to be mentioned in the 
same breath with the want and toil of 
which I caught glimpses up each street 
and lane that opened to right and left. In 
the main, of course I failed ; but the effort 
did me good, sending me home tired out, 
to sleep as soundly as if I were going to 
be hanged next day, and not — which is a 
very different thing —to be put upon my 
trial. 

‘*T will tell Miss Guest you are here, 
sir,” the man said. I looked at all the 
little things in the room which I had come 
to know well — her work-basket, the music 
upon the piano, the table-easel, her photo- 
graph, and wondered if I were to see them 
no more, or if they were to become a part 
of my every-day life. Then 1 heard her 
come in, and turned quickly, feeling that 
I should learn my fate from her greeting. 

“Bab!” The word was wrung from 
me perforce. And then we stood and 
looked at one another, she with a strange 
pride and defiance in her eyes, though 
her cheek was dark with blushes, and 
1 with wonder and perplexity in mine. 
Wonder and perplexity that quickly grew 
into a conviction, a certainty that the girl 
standing before me in the short-skirted 
brown dress with tangled hair and loose 
neck-ribbon was the Bab I had known in 


like twin pillars of Hercules, through | Norway; and yet that the eyes — 1 could 
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not mistake them now, no matter what un- 
accustomed look they might wear — were 
Barbara Guest’s! 

“* Miss Guest — Barbara,” I stammered, 
grappling with the truth, “ why have you 
played this trick upon me?” 

“It is Miss Guest and Barbara now,” 
she cried, with a mocking courtesy. “ Do 
you remember, Mr. Herapath, when it was 
Bab? When you treated me as a kind of 
toy, and a plaything, with which you 
might be as intimate as you liked; and 
hurt my feelings — yes, it is weak to con- 
fess it, I know — day by day, and hour by 
hour?” 

“ But surely that is forgiven now?” I 
said, dazed by an attack so sudden and so 
bitter. “It is atonement enough that 1 
am at your feet now, Barbara!” 

“You are not,” she retorted hotly. 
“ Don’t say you have offered love to me, 
who am the same with the child you teased 
at Breistolen. You have fallen in love 
with my fine clothes, and my pearls, and 
my maid’s work! not with me. You have 
fancied the girl you saw other men make 
much of. But you have not loved the 
woman who might have prized that which 
Miss Guest has never learned to value.” 

“ How old are you?” I said hoarsely. 

“ Nineteen!” she snapped out. And 
then for a moment we were both silent. 

“TI begin to understand now,” I| an- 
swered slowly, as soon as I could conquer 
something in my throat. “ Long ago when 
I hardly knew you, I hurt your woman’s 
pride; and since that you have plotted —” 

“No, you have tricked yourself!” 

“And schemed to bring me to your 
feet that you might have the pleasure of 
trampling on me. Miss Guest, your 
triumph is complete, more complete than 
you are able to understand. I loved you 
this morning above all the world — as my 
own life—-as every hope | had. See, I 
tell you this that you may have a moment’s 
keener pleasure when | am gone.” 

“Don’t! don’t!’ she cried, throwing 
herself into a chair and covering her face. 

“You have won a man’s heart and cast 
it aside to gratify an old pique. You may 
rest content now, for there is nothing 
wanting to your vengeance. You have 
given meas much pain as a woman, the 
vainest and the most heartless, can give a 
man. Good-bye.” 

And with that I was leaving her, fight- 
ing my own pain and passion, so that the 
little hands she raised as though they 
would ward off my words were nothing to 
me. I ielt a savage delight in seeing that 
1 could hurt her, which deadened my own 
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grief. The victory was not all with her 
lying there sobbing. Only where was my 
hat? Let me get my hat and go. Let 
me escape from this room wherein every 
trifle upon whieh my eye rested awoke 
some memory that was a pang. Let me 
get away, and have done with it all. 

Where was the hat? I had brought it 
up. I could not go without it. It must 
be under her chair by all that was un- 
lucky, for it was nowhere else. I could 
not stand and wait, and so I had to go up 
to her, with cold words of apology upon 
my lips, and being close to her and seeing 
on her wrist, half hidden by fallen hair, 
the scar she had brought home from Nor- 
way, | don’t know how it was that I fell 
on my knees by her and cried, — 

“Oh, Bab, I loved you so! 
part friends.” 

For a moment, silence. Then she whis- 
pered, her hand in mine, “ Why did you 
not say Bab to begin? I only told you 
that Miss Guest had not learned to value 
your love.” 

“ And Bab?” I murmured, my brain in 
a whirl. 

“ Learned long ago, poor girl!” 

And the fair, tear-stained face of my 
tyrant looked into mine for a moment, 
and then came quite naturally to its rest- 
ing-place. 

“* Now,” she said, when I was leaving, 
“you may have your hat, sir.” 

“T believe,” I replied, “that you sat 
upon this chair on purpose.” 

And Bab blushed. I believe she did. 

STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
A SCENE FROM FLORIDA LIFE, 


“IF you want to see a kind of church 
service you arn’t accustomed to in En- 
gland, be guided by me.” 

“Willingly,” I said in reply to my 
friend. “You know a traveller is always 
on the look-out for strange things.” 

“Then take the fifth turning on the left 
— no, the right —out of Bay Street, anda 
quarter mile or so down — five blocks, I 
think it is—you will see a big church- 
house. That’s the nigger place of wor- 
ship I should recommend to you.” 

The scene of this conversation was 
Jacksonville, Florida; time, January 4th, 
namely, the first Sunday in the new year. 
My friend was an old Southerner, who had 
clashed and rubbed with colored people 
all his life, so much so indeed that he 
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could with difficulty be made to see that|the city. But, sour or sweet, all the 
there is much in a black person, and his | orange-trees in Jacksonville bore the cold 


or her conduct in daily life, which deserves 
particular observation or notice. He was 
not a lover of colored persons, and if you 
could listen to him, would give you fifty 
reasons why neither he nor any other 
white man, tolerably civilized, should bear 
them the least affection. But it will. be 
enough if I say that he was a convert to 
the opinion expressed by a certain bold 
writer —an American —in a small book 
which had no very wide circulation, that 
the devil is black, and that therefore the 
nigger race is a direct offspring from the 
devil. 

“It’s their ‘good intention day,’ with 
jumpings and screamings to follow,” he 
said, with a laugh. ‘Go and hear them 
by all means, sir, and tell us if ever you 
saw such a pack of lunatics before. I’m 
an old man, and therefore under no obli- 
gation to choose soft words when I want 
to say out a hard fact.” 

And goI did. It was acold day even 
by the English standard of wintry weath- 
er, and therefore, in Florida, a day scarce- 
ly to be tolerated. There had been a 
frost in the night, and the sun that morn- 
ing was uncommonly late in sending his 
warm beams through the white mist which 
lay over the river, and intruded itself 
over so much of the city as was built 
alongside and on the same level nearly as 
the river. The grand forest trees — live- 
oaks — which lined the chief streets on 
our way to the church, seemed uncon- 
scious of the cold: their leaves were none 
the less green for it, nor had more than 
the usual daily quantity of them fallen 
amid the sand of the roadways, and on the 
uneven, temper-trying wooden planks 
which form the Jacksonville sidewalks, or 
pavements. But the orange-trees, the 
bananas, and such other vegetation as 
existed so far north rather on sufferance 
than by nature, showed how cruelly they 
felt the cold. Rich red oranges lay by 
dozens in the sand, covered, some of them, 
like innocent wood-babes, by the curled 
and tortured leaves which had yielded to 
the weather afterthem. Beautiful to look 
at, whether on the trees, with their setting 
of emerald green round about them, or 
even on the ground, these oranges were 
verily “dead sea apples ” to the ignorant. 
Touch them not, for there is nothing so 
abhorrent to the tongue and palate, noth- 
ing so diabolically bitter, as a Florida 
sour orange. And all these in the road- 
way are sour, the fruit of trees planted for 
the beautification, not the satisfaction, of 





but poorly. As for the bananas, their 
majestic plumes were shivered and shat- 
tered as by lightning. No peacock after 
a drenching shower could look more for- 


jlornly draggled. And a castor-oil plant, 


which hitherto had stood in a corner well 
protected from cold winds, strong, and 
promising full doses sooner or later, was 
in as bad a plight as the bananas; the 
frost had, as it were, come down straight 
upon its head, and bereft it of all future 
hope. Cold for the oranges and bananas, 
and cold also for the colored people, who, 
many of them, knew such terrors as ice 
and snow only by repute —as most of us 
know ghosts and goblins. Florida weath- 
er, that is, blue skies, warm sun, and 
balmy breezes, is a matter of course to 
them. A thermometer at 30° is therefore 
something to talk about indeed, and shiver 
over, though it must be confessed that 
there is no special demand for thermome- 
ters in Jacksonville, and that colored peo- 
ple go by their feelings rather than the 
mercury. 

The little black boy who came under 
my bedroom window soon after sunrise 
crying the daily paper (for Jacksonville 
has a daily paper, and one that may serve 
as a model for all American editors), with 
his really melodious intonation, “ all about 
the murder that was yesterday,” made a 
click with his tongue after the announce- 
ment. The noise was strange to me, and 
going to my window I saw that he was 
blowing into his hands like any London 
Arab or Paris gamin, and dancing in the 
sand. 

The Frenchman who brought us milk 
daily — he was from Picardy, and kept his 
French manners and accent as carefully 
as he could, for though he had a great 
idea of Jacksonville as a place where a 
man with a few cows might make a living 
and something to spare, he had no opin- 
ion of the manners of the people around 
him; and no wonder, for he lived in the 


colored quarter of the city, poor man — 


even he came in with a cry about the cold, 
a flush on his thin cheeks, and a quaint 
bit of a narrative about the charm of milk- 
ing cows with cold fingers, 

As for our colored help — I cannot con- 
scientiously call her a maidservant: she 
was the laziest, fattest, most whimsical, 
and most voracious colored lady of her 
class in Jacksonville, and called her mis- 
tress “ mamma ” — she was ina fever from 
the time she had discovered a thin coating 
of ice, like a layer of talc, all over one of her 
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buckets. One would have supposed that 
she had never before in her lifetime seen 
anything tosurpriseher. Her excitement 
was such that she had to be told to hold 
her tongue, for she was getting too aro- 
matic and noisy for the house, which was 
small. But still, talk or not, she retained 
her wonder, until, having in her ignorance 
put the bucket outside in a secure place 
where the noonday sun had full play on it, 
she later in the day found her curiosity 
completely gone, and then for several 
hours was speechless with new wonder. 

It was cold even for the man who went 
daily up and down the city roads with a 
cart inscribed “Ice,” doing as a rule a 
good business. And cold indeed was the 
reception the poor fellow must have met 
with at most doors. 

These indications of the state of the 
weather on this 4th of January in Jackson- 
ville may be taken as explanatory of the 
fact that there was a stove in the centre of 
the church we were visiting, and that this 
stove was alight. The church was noth- 
ing to praise, architecturally. It was of 
wood throughout, white as snow (thanks 
to whitewash) externally, brown with var- 
nish inside, of the simplest design con- 
ceivable, it would seem, and approached 
from a thoroughfare ankle-deep in white 
sand, by five or six wooden steps. But it 
was very warm in comparison with the 
north wind outside, and when I entered 
it, very full of colored people, old and 
young alike, though children seemed to 
predominate. In fact a children’s ser- 
vice was then going on, though near its 
ending. 

I was soon seated in a side pew, with a 
bright-faced little colored girl of nine or 
ten for my neighbor. The child was care- 
ful to point out, in her own book, at what 
part of the service we then were, and, for 
my guidance (no doubt supposing I was 
as ignorant as | was tall) continued to fol- 
low the questions and answers in print, 
with her small black finger, for the ser- 
vice was partly catechetical. 

Though, as I have said, very free from 
decoration, the church had one bit of 
color about it which attracted the eyes. 
This was a small stained window in the 
east of the building, high up, seemingly 
put there to throw light upon a table which 
was exalted by a double dais almost toa 
level with it. By this table, which was 
not an altar, either significantly or in its 
usage, were two chairs, one of which was 
occupied. The occupant was an old col- 
ored man, in the garb of aclergyman, save 
that he kept a vividly red woollen com- 
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forter round his throat. The glass of the 
window by his side was blue, and the old 
man’s hair was white, so that he helped 
largely to form an oddly appurtenanced, 
tri-colored picture. 

The service was being conducted by 
another clergyman many years the old 
man’s junior. He stood at the base of 
the double dais which led up to the table, 
with a pulpit and reading-desk half-way, 
and spoke in a loud, clear voice, cleverly 
inflected on occasion. Two or three still 
younger men, evidently lay helpers, moved 
about behind and by the side of the in- 
structing clergyman, doing nothing, it 
would seem, beyond showing their smil- 
ing, contented faces to the congregation. 
True, the clergyman himself never spoke 
but a smile went with his words; some- 
times it was more than a smile, so that 
his words came like the beginning of a 
good, satisfying guffaw ; but his assistants 
seemed determined to outdo him in the 
one feature of his ministry which might 
be presumed to be also a feature of theirs. 
He smiled and asked questions; they 
smiled in silence. 

The clock struck eleven as he put his 
question for the last time. He had con- 
tinued his discursion to the very second, 
and at the first stroke every little boy and 
girl seemed to rise and make as much noise 
as possible while moving for the door. 
For the next few minutes there was much 
bustle in the body of the church. First 
of all, there was an unmannerly rush on 
the part of certain well-grown young men 
and women (all black, of course) to the 
seats round the stove vacated by the chil- 
dren, and a great deal of expostulation 
from others who were too late for the 
much-coveted seats. Then the elders who 
had sat through the children’s service be- 
gan to move about, pull their dresses and 
headgear straight (if they were women) 
and choose other seats nearer the dais. 
Moreover, a bell was set tinkling faintly 
somewhere in the roof, and this seemed 
to draw other members of the congrega- 
tion into the church — such old and mid- 
dle-aged people as were not accustomed 
to be present at the children’s time. And, 
lastly, a table was pulled through a door, 
and set in the place where the clergyman 
had stood during the catechising. The 
table was under the charge of the smiling 
lay helpers, who seemed to get an incred- 
ible amount of amusement from whatever 
office they were engaged in. Having suc- 
ceeded in fixing the table satisfactorily, 
they all disappeared through the door 
again, reappearing, however, in half a min- 
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ute with jugs of water, and plates of bread 
from which the crust had been cut off. 
Smiling merrily, and showing their white 
teeth to each other at every movement, 
they deposited the bread and water on 
the table, and laughed themselves once 
more out of sight. 

In the mean time the two clergymen 
had been joined by a third gentleman — 
a white man, in a heavy, all-enveloping 
Inverness cloak. He was old, clearly fee- 
ble, and appeared to be melancholy — nor 
do I think he was of the ministry, seeing 
that he kept to the lower dais, and took 
no part in the service, although, thanks 
to his cloak, which he did not remove, we 
could not see whether or no he wore cler- 
ical clothes. As a spectator of the ensu- 
ing scene he rarely showed much emo- 
tion, beyond shaking his head in a mildly 
reflective manner. He sat “all in a heap,” 
with his large eyes brooding over the 
congregation — a sufficiently striking con- 
trast with the merry officiating clergy- 
man, whose mouth and eyes and round 
plump face made up a personification of 
laughter. 

The bell tinkled for about a quarter of 
an hour, and then stopped. By this time 
there must have been present between 
three and four hundred colored men and 
women, many of the latter very bright 
with shawls and bonnets of the most 
gaudy hues. There was incessant chat- 
tering while the bell was ringing, but 
when-it ceased, they too were silent. Then 
our merry clergyman descended the steps, 
and, standing by the table with the bread 
and water upon it, began to say a few 
“serious words.” He called them seri- 
ous, but no one would have supposed them 
to be so, to look at him, or to look at the 
faces of his hearers. Yet serious in their 
import they were, undoubtedly. 

It was the old lesson and story which 
clergymen have to teach and tell while 
they have breath for speech —the old 
lesson, new dressed. The first Sunday in 
the new year! He told them that they 
were, one and all, at a crisis in their lives; 
they might have been, as he hoped they 
had been, good men and women in the 
past; but now they were facing the fu- 
ture, they were beginning a new year. 
How could they best start afresh? he 
asked them. How? Why, by clearing 
all the naughty weeds out of the garden 
of their souls, to be sure; and the way to 
do that was by prayer and asking forgive- 
ness of friends and neighbors for the in- 
juries they had done them last year. Some 
might say they had done no wrong to no- 








body. But they made a mistake if they 
said that—for they must do wrong, 
whether they mean it or not. It’s human 
nature to do it, and they can’t help them- 
selves. This, then, was what they were 
met for this first Sunday in the new year. 
There was bread and there was water by 
his side —a good quantity of both — and 
he hoped they would all be so hungry and 
thirsty for the forgiveness of each other 
that they would use them both up very 
soon; for if they didn’t he should have to 
finish them, and it was too cold to drink 
much cold water, in his opinion. 

This, and much more to the same effect, 
was said by the clergyman, in a clear, 
loud voice. Though expressed with such 
apparent levity, his discourse was well 
suited for his hearers, who were evidently 
under no restraint of decorum. A few 
groans, a few sighs, and very many mut- 
terings, showed how well they were able 
to discern the importance of the matter 
so badly illustrated by his facetiousness 
of manner. 

After the discourse there was a reading 
from the Bible. As it happened, the 
word “ fire” occurred in the chapter being 
read. Having passed the verse where it 
was mentioned, the clergyman suddenly 


paused, and, smiling effusively, said that, © 


talking of “fire,” he would thank the la- 
dies and gentlemen by the stove to see 
that ¢hat fire was kept up; he couldn’t 
read and tend fires as well, else he would 
come right down himself to put a log or 
twoin. This said, he resumed the read- 
ing, to the vigorous accompaniment of 
fire-poking, and the banging about of big 
logs in search of little ones. 

When the reading was over the “ bread- 
and-water forgiveness festival” began. 
The smiling lay helpers stood up, and 
then, approaching the table, each in his 
turn took a plate of broken bread and 
waited for directions. They were dis- 
persed among the congregation, one by 
one — in this phase of the festival distrib- 
uting pieces of bread to those only who 
applied for it. And the applicants were 
few, though whether restrained by a sense 
of their general conduct during the past 
year, or by their modesty, there was noth- 
ing to show. Such as took the bread put 
it into their mouths quickly, and looked 
about them afterwards with something of 
effrontery on their faces. 

But a hymn being given out, and the 
singing started with all the courage and 
discord imaginable, there was an instan- 
taneous change in the behavior of most 
members of the congregation. The clergy- 
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man kept his position by the fable, with 
the bulk of the bread and water before 
him; but with the beginning of the sing- 
ing there was a general moving from seats 
towards the table, and a universal applica- 
tion for some of the bread. The distrib- 
uter was besieged by a couple of hundred 
men and women, so that he had to call 
upon the lay helpers to assist him. 

Having obtained a share of bread, this 
was, as far as I could judge by observa- 
tion, the subsequent behavior of men and 
women alike: the bread was placed firmly 
in the palm of the left hand, and the man 
or woman set about seeking the particular 
acquaintances whose forgiveness for the 
past had to be sought. When such an 
acquaintance was found — and every one 
seemed to be’ on forgiving terms with 
every one else — the fingers of the right 
hand were used to pinch a morsel of the 
bread from the main piece, which morsel 
was offered affectionately to the injured 
acquaintance. The gift was then recipro- 
cated, and hand-shaking between the dis- 
engaged right hands served to clinch and 
end the ceremony. Then the acquaint- 
ances parted in search of unsatisfied claim- 
ants on their attention. 

It was an odd spectacle — merely as a 
spectacle: the shuffling throng of colored 
men and women moving up and down the 
aisles, each individual with the left arm 
bent at nearly the same angle, the old 
colored parson looking on blandly from 
his high seat by the blue window, the old 
gentleman in the Inverness cloak acting 
the part of disinterested spectator, the 
energetic lay helpers running about with 
the plates of bread, which had to be re- 
cruited again and again, and the vigorous 
singfig, which encouraged while at the 
same time it stirred the forgiving and for- 

_ given. 

The hymn was speedily sung to its end- 
ing, and then but one verse was repeated 
again and again : — 


While Heaven’s in my view, 
My journey I'll pursue: 

I never will turn back, 
While Heaven’s in my view. 


Among the crowd we could not help 
noticing a certain elderly colored woman, 
of great bodily bulk, and with a face such 
that even her best friends could not be- 
lieve her aught but fearfully ugly. More- 
over she wore spectacles. This woman 
set an example of activity which had its 
effect on other younger women. One 
would have supposed that she was crimi- 
nal towards all the world by the rapidity 
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and constancy with which she put pellet 
after pellet in the hands of her neighbors, 
swallowing as fast as she could what she 
received in requital. Yet a second look 
at her was enough to make one wonder 
how she could get the chance of being or 
having either friend or foe. Her terrible 
old head was incessantly on the wag, for 
she never made an exchange but she ac- 
companied it with all the expression she 
could get her countenance to show on 
emergency. Nor did she spare her lungs. 
She sang and swallowed simultaneously, 
it would seem. In no long time she had 
sung her face into a profuse sweat; and 
ere she sat down she must have consumed 
an entire luncheon’s worth of the bread of 
forgiveness. 

There was a girl near me — she may 
have been eighteen or nineteen — who 
took no active part in the festival. She 
was not a pure negro, but what is locally 
called a yellow girl, and, like many yellow 
girls, she was very pretty. She sat still 
when the others went for a supply of 
bread, yet did not refuse such pinches or 
pellets as were offered her, though of 
course she could not make the conven- 
tional return. At length a girl about her 
own age, though black as a gall-berry, 
came to the pew, evidently with the inten- 
tion of exchanging forgiveness with her. 
She had the pinch ready to offer, when 
she discerned that the other had none. 

“ Aint you got no bread?” asked the 
suppliant greedily. 

A shake of the head said “ No.” 

“ Oh!” said the other, and with that 
she stored her “pinch” and went away, 
not without throwing a look of dreadful 
severity (for all her forgiving disposition) 
upon the poor yellow girl who had so 
nearly let her in for a bad speculation. 

Not until the supply of bread ceased, 
did the perambulatory part of the forgive- 
ness festival come toan end. But when 
the lay helpers sat down, many of those 
in the aisles did the same, and gradually 
the crowd thinned, until at length the 
lingerers made something very like a rush 
to their seats, and all was quiet compara- 
tively — comparatively and apparently, 
that is. And I say apparently, because a 
glance at some of the faces round about 
told me that it was a most deceptive calm. 
There might be a general silence for a 
certain interval of time, yet there could 
be no doubt of the riot that was taking 
place within individuals. They twitched, 
and shivered, and mopped their faces, 
and some seemed on the eve of a convul- 
sion. 
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Only one face could we see with no dis- 
turbing marks of care or apprehension 
upon it. And this was the clergyman’s 
face, as he stood before us, and smiled as 
a preliminary to a few more words. This 
time he spoke only to encourage others 
to speak. He would be glad to hear 
what those of them who had made good 
resolves for the new year, and meant to 
keep them (‘for it wasn’t no use not keep- 
ing them, none at all”), felt prompted to 
say. It would be an encouragement for 
the weaker ones. For his part, he should 
like them all — every one, without excep- 
tion — to say how they felt for the future, 
that is, towards the future as alongside 
and by comparison with the past; but 
then there was that Time (said with an 
entire laugh from ear to ear)—that old 
thief who we all had a bad word for — 
time wouldn’t allow of so much speaking. 
Therefore, he hoped the ladies and gen- 
tlemen would speak up so as to be heard, 
and, still more important, would not be 
very violent, nor very long, over what they 
felt inspired to say. 

As a matter of fact, many of them had 
worked themselves up to a pitch: they 
were rocking to and fro in their seats, 
moaning, and uttering semi-articulate 
interjections of distress, with their eyes 
staring fiercely in the direction of the 
clergyman, as though they could not post- 
pone the delivery of their own repentant 
sentiments much longer. It was already 
twelve o’clock, and there may have been 
threescore men and women evidently 
pining to make public confession. The 
clergyman sat down, with a smile of bland 
expectancy upon his face, then quickly 
rose to his feet, and with a wave of the 
hand towards a tall, lean colored gentle- 
man who had stood up and coughed as 
preliminary to his speech, suspended prog- 
ress for a moment. 

‘Just one word before we begin. I’ve 
spoke to the little children about that 
there stove in the middle already ; they 
seemed to take to the thing, because it 
was warm like, but, the dear little sillies, 
they didn’t nohow seem to remember as 
it wouldn’t keep etarnally warm unless it 
was fed with sticks. And I’ve spoke once 
to them young ladies and gentlemen as 
took their places after the bell — can’t see 
the faces of the ladies, but judge them to 
be young by the looks of their backs. But, 
bless me!” (rubbing his hands briskly 
together) “1 dunno at all whether they 
does their duty —thatis, the young men, 
because I wouldn’t at all imply as it’s the 
place for tender young women to be stoop- 





ing and hurting of their complexion by 
the glow of the flames; for 1’m mighty 
cold, and I guess it’s the condition of all 
these other ladies and gentlemen up here 
in this part. Do then, you young men, be 
good fellows, and remember the stove as 
well as your past sins for forgiveness. 
There, I wouldn’t have spoke if I hadn’t 
believed it ’ud do good!” 

The young men upon this were so noisy 
that for half a minute or more we lost 
every word that came forth from the tall 
gentleman, who a second time stood as a 
cynosure for some five hundred eyes. 
Poor man! how racked he was by nerv- 
ousness! So that it is very probable he 
said nothing he beforehand intended to 
say, and what he did say was what he had 
no intention of saying. Yet he served his 
purpose, we doubt not, of stimulating 
others. And he was brief, for having 
more than twice said with much fervor, 
and assisted by the flourish of a long, lean 
arm, that he did hope all his brothers and 
sisters present would do what they could 
to help him to be a good man during 1884, 
and he would help them as helped him, 
that he would, he ended abruptly, and sat 
down, applauded by the smiles and nod- 
dings of the clergyman. 

Quickly to be followed by two other 
gentlemen, who rose simultaneously, and 
began to speak with one accord, though 
on different lines. But this was against 
all order; and so, after a short spell of 
vocal anarchy, one of the two was ruled 
by the clergyman to sit down, and wait 
his turn. Which he did, quivering with 
reluctance and silent protestation. 

As for the other gentleman, he seemed 
all at once to change his deportment.. He 
stretched himself — speaking the While 
about his backslidings and omissions of 
the past year—let his hands meander 
through what hair was upon his head, and 
then made confusion by pushing past his 
neighbors out into the aisle, and delib- 
erately strutting towards the dais, now 
with his hands thrust jauntily into his 
trousers pockets. Facing the congrega- 
tion, and with his back to the clergyman 
—who regarded him as so much addi- 
tional incitement to smiles — he shouted 
so that his voice echoed : — 

“I’ve been a servant of the devil, I 
have. I don’t care what it is, but what- 
ever he’s told me to do all last year, I’ve 
done it. I aint made no bones about it. 
I aint sent him away for a time, and 
thought as to whether I ought or oughtn’t 
to do what he wanted, but” (and he 
bawled it forth horribly) “I’ve done it, 
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I’ve done it, and cheated the Lord Jesus! 
Oh! my friends, my brothers and sisters, 
all of you as have bowels of compassion 
for a poor erring man, just you pray for 
me, and see if I don’t have something 
nice to say to you all this time next year.” 

Then he hung his head, and slunk back 
to his seat; but long before he reached it 
the other man was upon his legs, and ex- 
citedly saying that he felt “so happy,” 
because he had done his duty in 1883. 

“ My friends, I aint a-going to boast of 
myself. No, I aint got no intention of 
doing that, but let me tell you as haven’t 
been what you ought, that there aint no 
pleasure on this ’ere old earth to equal 
being it. I’ve been tried in the fires of 
temptation — right down singed in ’em, 
but, oh, Jesus be praised! I’m safe and 
sound through ’em all—safe and sound 
through ’em all!” 

He was going on in repetition, when a 
woman cried out from a pew in the middle 
of the church, — 

“ Pray for me, brothers and sisters, for 
I’m a miserable, miserable woman!” 

“And so am I!” came shrilly from an- 
other feminine voice. But the owner of 
this voice proceeded to say, with the 
greatest agitation, that she had “ hopes ” 
in the future. “I’m going to be good, | 
am. I’m going to be washed whiter than 
snow, and all my sins is to be put quite 
out of sight. Oh, glory!” 

“Sing!.sing!” from another woman, 
who stood up on the seat, and threw her 
arms about wildly. 

The example of these women was 
readily contagious, so that in a few mo- 
ments voices were heard from all parts of 
the church, and in as many different tones 
as voices. Some of the speakers had 
nothing to say beyond a fervid ejaculation 
or two. They screamed and sat down. 
But others of them had a long confession 
and exhortation to be disburthened of; 
and there was promise of a rare scene 
and riot of conflicting energies, unless 
some one interposed. 

Again, therefore, the clergyman smiled 
in mediation, beseeching the ladies to 
speak only “one at a time,” and for the 
present to be satisfied with hearing Mr. 
Smith. 

Mr. Smith, good man, would seem to 
have made himself conspicuous under a 
misapprehension. 

“My name is Smith,” he said, “and 
I’ve been nineteen years in the church.” 

And then he sat down with a face as 
radiant with self-content as if he truly had 
had nothing whatever in his past life to 
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be sorry for —as if the name of Smith 
were a charm against all evil. 

A fanatic succeeded Mr. Smith. One 
jump carried him on to the seat, and a 
second brought him upon the rest used 
for books. Here he cleverly kept his bal- 
ance, with the poising help of his arms, 
while he roared forth his words. He was 
young and sallow, with a shadow under 
his eyes that seemed to confirm his belief 
in a measure. 

“T’m about to die (yell, yell). I aint 
lived many years in this vale of tears, and 
yet, brothers and sisters, I’m soon going 
to leave it. I knows it (yell); nobody 
can’t make me believe as it aint so. Oh, 
I’m going to die— I’m going to die. But 
some of you may be going first, hurrah ! 
and what I wants you to do, dear brothers 
and sisters —for I loves you all —is for 
them as dies first to take my best love to 
Jesus! Hurrah! hurrah!” 

And then, with his hands folded over 
his head as though he were going to dive, 
he made one jump tothe floor. His words, 
whether for the truth in them, or their 
suggestiveness, had a great effect among 
the women, especially the younger ones, 
Several of the latter rose to their feet, 
crying and screaming, — 

“ Sweet Jesu!” 

“Oh, I wants to die—I wants to die 
quick, before I’m all blotted black with 
sin! 

“Jesus, I’m coming — I’m tired of this 
old wicked world!” 

They shouted these words over and 
over again. One woman—she was al- 
most a girl—cried herself into what 
might have been a fit. But if a fit, it was 
of a kind well known to the other women, 
her neighbors, for two of these stood up 
by her side, and taking, each of them, an 
arm of her, they guided or supported her 
through all her contortions, with faces 
showing amusement rather than concern. 
Even when she wrenched herself away 
from them, and threw herself backwards, 
so that her head and the upper part of her 
body hung over into the next pew, they 
were not in the least alarmed. They 
pulled her back, and tightened their hold, 
while a third lady tried to put order into 
the dress and hair of the girl —and not 
one of the three was so absorbed by her 
task that she would devote her eyes and 
ears to it exclusively. Indeed, when the 
girl so far recovered as to be able to show 
her excitement and enthusiasm in a more 
rational way, and thereupon violently 
seized hold of one of her late helpers, cry- 
ing, “Jump! jump!” and, jumping her- 
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self, tried to make the other jump with 
her, the helper even allowed herself to be 
lifted a few inches from the floor, without 
taking her eyes from the man who was at 
that time addressing the congregation. 

This man had evidently been very ill 
during the past year. He looked ill, and 
strained his voice dreadfully so that he 
might be heard. 

“‘ No, brothers and sisters, I didn’t think 
I should be met for to see you this ’ere 
new year. I didn’t suppose as I should 
have lasted all this time. But it is so. 
The King of Glory aint seen proper to 
send a chariot for this chile. He’s going 
to give me a new chance, dear friends — 
so pray for me, and I'll pray for you, dear 
sisters and all.” 

The next speaker, after the usual lam- 
entation over the past, made his vows for 
the future, ending in a tremendous voice: 
“ When the world’s all rolling in fire and 
brimstone, I mean to be one in the chariot, 
Z do.” 

But my curiosity was vastly excited 
when I saw the old colored lady, already 
noticed for her apparent greed of forgive- 
ness, with much bustling, rise, and spin 
round and round six or seven times. She 
was boiling over with desire for speech. 
But even when she had ceased rotating, 
and had secured the undivided attention 
of every one who was not too deeply con- 
cerned with self, she could not speak to 
please herself. First she spoke too low 
—then, after a cough, she,found that she 
was discordantly loud. Happily, another 
cough seemed to enable her to get the 
pitch which suited her best. I was suc- 
cessful only sometimes in hearing her 
actual words, but it was not very difficult 
to understand the drift of them by her 
gestures and head-action. 

“ ]’ve been a drefful bad woman, broth- 
ers and sisters ...ashocking’un. There 
aint many complaints as I aint had —I 
mean them diseases as come from the fa- 
ther of lies, that drefful old devil. But I 
mean to be all changed in this happy new 
year as is now a-coming. It’s a time to 
turn over a new leaf — I’ve done it every 
year —and pray for me, brothers and sis- 
ters, that I may, this happy new year, turn 
over the best new leaf as ever I turned. 
. » « Oh, be joyful! Glory to the Highest, 
sisters; glory, brothers! ... I’m saved, 
saved from my many sins. Oh, glory! I 
don’t care a cent for the devil — not a cent 
for him, now!” 

Round and round she spun again, and 
finally subsided on to her seat, having 
made what, in schoolboy terms, we might 
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call “a marvellously good cheese.” Her 
exertions had been so great that for a 
quarter of 2n hour afterwards she never 
ceased mopping her uncomely old coun- 
tenance, spectacles and all. 

Then a yellow girl, shapely and well- 
dressed, with tears coursing down her 
cheeks, cried out and besought that she 
too might be prayed for. This said, she 
moved rapidly from her seat, and walked 
towards the clergyman, with a strange set 
look in her eyes. The worthy man en- 
countered her gaze with his old smile, 
though it froze somewhat when the girl 
stopped and continued staring at him — 
face to his face, with only a few inches 
between them—in the presence of the 
whole congregation. “Well!” he said, 
“what’s the matter with you?” and by 
now his smile had lost all its cordiality; 
the spirit of it had, as it were, departed. 

The question aroused the girl from her 
trance. Shaking her head from side to 
side madly, and stamping with her feet, 
she cried : — 

“Brothers and sisters, pity me. Oh, 
how I hates myself! I don’t know why 
such a young girl as me was sent into 
this ’ere earth, ‘cept to be made miserable, 
which don’t seem as if it ought to be. 
I’m all bad, every part of me, and the 
devil, he’s got a finger in everything I do. 
Yet I hates him, friends, as much as I 
hates myself. I hate him more than I 
can say — I'd like to tear his nasty black 
eyes out of his lying head, that I would! 
Nor I don’t think it a wrong passion to 
go into! But, dear brothers and sisters, 
I don’t know what to do to be made happy 
— I don’t know what todo. Oh, pray for 
me, dear brothers and all, oh, pray for 
me!” 

And, sobbing aloud, with her hands to 
her face, the poor girl retraced her steps, 
and sat down. 

Other men and women, of no particular 
interest, followed, most of them using 
phrases which, when heard a dozen times 
already, might justly be denominated con- 
ventional. Some of them with a little 
more discrimination, though no more con- 
science, had apparently been smitten with 
the references to “ the chariot of heaven,” 
“the silver trumpet,” etc., made by pre- 
vious speakers ; and they skilfully worked 
these allusions into the more commonplace 
words of the multitude. It became tedi- 
ous, once the sinceritysof the service was 
put in doubt, and I was preparing to leave 
when the noise of feet thumping the 
ground made me look in the direction of 
the sound. 
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A man, his face shining with ardor, had 
his arms well round a young woman, whose 
mouth was stupidly open, as if she had 
lost her senses (probably it was so); and 
the pair of them were bouncing up and 
down like automata. At first they merely 
danced in this monotonous way — but 
when he began to cry out she was not 
backward in doing the same. 

“Oh, for a heavenly home!” cried the 
man, making the best of his voice. 

“Oh, for a heavenly home!” echoed 
the woman. 

Nor, when the man in a moment of pe- 
culiar energy, jumped his partner so high 
that she hit a lamp that was suspended 
overhead, did she show any discontent. 
On the contrary, indeed; her cries be- 
came louder than his, and they continued 
their motion. 

They were a queer sight, as it seemed 
tous. But there must have been some- 
thing more in the exercise than was ap- 
parent to oureyes. For in no long time 
the one jumping couple had drawn several 
other young men and women after them; 
and the rising and falling of heads, with 
the beat of feet in different parts of the 
church, together with the repeated spas- 
modic cries of “Glory!” “Oh, Jesus!” 
“I’m happy, happy, happy!” showed that 
the whim, or whatever it was, had got a 
firm footing in the affections of the peo- 
ple. 

The clergyman did not like the jump- 
ing. He waved his hand deprecatingly, 
he stopped smiling, and tried to appeal to 
something like reason. But he might 
have known that by that time reason had 
gone elsewhere. In spite of all he could 
do and say, the jumping fit kept a hold of 
his congregation. New couples uprose 
every minute, and the cries and noise 
increased momentarily. Even the old, 
white-haired clergyman roused himself, 
and, standing with his outline against the 
blue window, looked below in a mild sort 
of astonishment. It seemed that there 
was nothing to do but let the frenzy die 
out when it pleased. 

And so for ten minutes by the clock in 
the west of the church, uproar reigned in 
the building. Then, almost as quickly as 
it had arisen, the noise lessened, as cou- 
ple after couple sank heavily upon their 
seats, exhausted, with beads of sweat over 
their faces as thick as autumn dew on a 
leaf at daybreak. But before the last of 
them had jumped himself tired our cler- 
gyman had interposed, and, smiling as 
persistently as ever, had said that he 
guessed there wouldn’t be time for any 
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more to speak. It was near half past one, 
and he had been in the church since ten 
—he was cold, and wanted his dinner. 
Therefore, with a short prayer as a bless- 
ing on the good resolutions which had 
been made in so encouraging a profusion, 
he would end the service, wishing them 
all the happiness that was good for them 
during the year. 

After the prayer the congregation be- 
gan to troop out, ourself in their midst. 
There was a certain amount of chatter 
left in them, but nervous lips, restless 
eyes, and unsteadiness of tread indicated 
the chief sufferers from over-excitement 
during this forgiveness festival and good- 
resolution service. 

CHARLES EDWARDES. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY, K.G. 


THERE are two attributes which will be 
conceded, without a dissentient voice, to 
the leader of the Conservative party in the 
House of Lords — intellectual ability and 
illustrious descent. The Marquis of Salis- 
bury is the highest embodiment of the 
principle of a hereditary peerage now liv- 
ing. He is a student and a scholar, his- 
tory, physical science, and theology have 
alike engaged his attention. As a politi- 
cian he is a debater of great power and 
readiness; as an orator, he is fluent, im- 
passioned, vehement. His faculty of 
illustration is remarkable, his command 
of the English language is complete. He 
is surpassed by no one for the felicity and 
incisiveness of his diction, or for the neat- 
ness and bitterness of his epigrams. He 
would be a force of the first order in any 
political assembly; in any society, how- 
ever gifted and brilliant, he would excite 
interest and compel respect. The posi- 
tion which belongs to him by right of birth 
has only served as a pedestal for the con- 
spicuous display of splendid natural en- 
dowments and rare educational acquisi- 
tions. His academic sympathies and 
achievements, combined with a dignified 
urbanity of manner, render him an ideally 
perfect chancellor of Oxford University. 
The portion of a younger son would not 
allow his talents to rust, and he found that 
a seat in Parliament was not inconsistent 
with the adoption of literature as a career. 
He made his mark at once, and whether 
in daily or weekly papers or in quarterly 
reviews, his style was recognized as that 
of one of the most competent and finished 
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writers of the time. To quickness of per- 
ception and a penetrating insight into 
fallacies of argument, he united from the 
first an extraordinary power of work. The 
ease, quickness, and thoroughness with 
which he mastered the official business 
of the secretary of state for India, are 
admitted on all sides. He exhibited the 
same patient industry, and crowned it with 
the same brilliant results when, some years 
later, he was appointed to the Foreign 
Office. It would indeed, one might think, 
be impossible, in enumerating the quali- 
ties desirable for the equipment of an 
English statesman, to mention any not 
possessed by Lord Salisbury. 

Yet what is the harvest which his great 
parts and opportunities have yielded him, 
and what is the place which at the pres- 
ent moment he must, as an English states- 
man, be said to fill? Lord Salisbury has 
now been for more than three years the 
titular leader of the Conservative party 
in the Upper House, — the unchallenged 
Tory candidate for the premiership. Even 
while Lord Beaconsfield was alive Lord 
Salisbury was looked upon as his destined 
successor. No person appreciated more 
highly the capacities of the most intracta- 
ble of his colleagues than Mr. Disraeli, 
and when in 1867 Lord Carnarvon and 
Lord Salisbury left the Derby-Disraeli 
government on the Reform Bill, it was 
the leader of the Conservative party in 
the House of Commons who exclaimed, 
“ Robert Cecil we must get back at any 
cost.”” Six years later “ Robert Cecil” 
was recovered, and took office under Mr. 
Disraeli as secretary of state for India. 
Appeal had been successfully made to an 
ambition which ‘no one will deny was 
legitimate and honorable. It is probable 
that if Lord Salisbury had been told half 
a decade previously that he would yet 
again serve under the man he had de- 
nounced in the House of Commons as 
responsible for a “ political betrayal which 
has no parallel in our Parliamentary an- 
nals,” he would have indignantly denied 
the possibility of such a thing. If it is 
said that Lord Salisbury’s invectives 
against Mr. Disraeli were struck out in 
the heat of Parliamentary debate, and did 
not reflect his deliberate judgment, it may 
be well to refer the reader to his more 
judicial estimate of the entire transaction 
recorded in the Quarterly Review for Oc- 
tober, 1867. “In what terms,” he then 
asked, * will the calm judgment of poster- 
ity estimate the measures of the success- 
ful politicians? If they wish to seek for 
an historical parallel they will have to go 


back far in our annals. They will find 
none for the period during which Parlia- 
mentary government has existed. Neither 
the recklessness of Charles Fox, nor the 
venality of Henry Fox, nor the cynicism 
of Walpole will furnish them with a case 
in point. They will have to go back to 
the time when the last revolution was pre- 
paeng, to the days when Sunderland 
directed the council, and accepted the 
favors of James while he was negotiating 
the invasion of William.” But no reason- 
able person would think of condemning 
Lord Salisbury because in 1873 he con- 
sented to co-operate with the statesman 
whom six years earlier he had vilified as 
an apostate. The associations of politics 
are as strange, as unforeseen, and as in- 
evitable as the proverbial fellowships of 
misfortune. It would be a monstrous 
doctrine to propound that the most embit- 
tered enemies of yesterday may not be 
the party associates and accomplices of 
to-morrow or to-day. Lord Randolph 
Churchill is understood to disapprove the 
attitude taken by Lord Salisbury towards 
the Reform Bill. But who will maintain 
that upon this account the leader of the 
fourth party should abstain from accept- 
ing office in any government which Lord 
Salisbury may hereafter form ? 

Mention has only now been made of 
the distrust and dislike with which Lord 
Salisbury once regarded his late chief to 
show that it was not presumably without 
an effort, without possibly some violation 
of his prejudices or sacrifice of his con- 
victions and scruples, that eleven years 
ago he took the oath of allegiance to Mr. 
Disraeli. For such an effort, for such a 
sacrifice, he must have expected a sub- 
stantial return. Has he obtained it? At 
the present moment does Lord Salisbury 
stand better or worse than he did a decade 
since in the opinion of his party, of the 
country, and finally of himself? Looked 
at from the point of view not so much of 
a great aristocrat as of an exceedingly 
able man, has he succeeded in turning 
that ability to an account at all commen- 
surate with the severity of the self-control 
which he has exercised? In the first ses- 
sion of the Parliament which returned the 
Conservatives to power, there arose a 
difference of opinion between the prime 
minister and Lord Salisbury on the sub- 
ject of the Public Worship Regulation 
Bill. Mr. Disraeli made no attempt to 
conceal his contempt for his colleague’s 
objections to the measure. There were 
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his chief as “a great master of gibes and 
flouts and jeers,” and though Mr. Disraeli, 
who perhaps regretted the expression 
after it had dropped from his lips, imme- 
diately wrote a letter to his noble friend, 
in which he said that he had been “at- 
tempting a humorous apology of him 
which might not look well in print,’”’ even 
the Christian charity of Lord Salisbury 
was not perhaps proof against a feeling 
of momentary annoyance. It is unneces- 
sary to dwell upon Lord Salisbury’s In- 
dian administration or its results. They 
were set forth in no exaggerated language 
by Sir William Harcourt in a speech de- 
livered in October, 1879. “The whole 
of his Indian administration has been 
marked by one leading characteristic, a 
fixed resolve to set aside the experience 
and judgment of those who have real 
knowledge of India. He has trampled 
down all the checks, he has eluded all the 
barriers which Parliament had designed 
to control a rash and inexperienced sec- 
retary of state.” This indictment is not 
a question of opinion, but a matter of 
historical record. Lord Northbrook re- 
signed the Indian viceroyship because 
he would not be responsible for the re- 
sults of an attempt to force a resident 
upon Cabul. Lord Lytton was appointed 
with a commission to give effect to this 
policy. It was carried out, and the result 
was massacre and war. 

When Lord Salisbury went to the 
Foreign Office in 1878, he impressed alike 
his subordinates and the public with his 
capacity, and his absorbing passion for 
work. He mastered the business of the 
department with a promptitude and thor- 
oughness which testified triumphantly to 
his intellectual power. But he had not 
made any very considerable advance in 
public opinion. He had failed at the 
Constantinople Conference of 1876, and 
though Lord Beaconsfield, — who, by the 
way, had pleasantly remarked that he 
could not think of Lord Salisbury’s 
journey to the assemblage of the plenipo- 
tentiaries without being reminded of an 
impecunious gentleman who to while the 
time away went to some gratuitous place 
of public amusement, — subsequently said 
that he had only failed because success 
was impossible, there existed a strong 
suspicion that General Ignatieff had 
proved his superior in the tactics of 
diplomacy, and that he had not been cor- 
dially supported by his government at 
home. Whatever truth there may have 
been in the rumors of the period, it will 
not be forgotten that while Lord Salisbury 
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was at the Turkish capital, there appeared 
in the morning newspaper, which enjoyed 
the special confidence of Lord Beacons- 
field in matters of foreign policy, an article 
in specially leaded type, disclaiming all 
responsibility on the part of ministers for 
the steps supposed to be taken in the 
Gladstone direction of coercing the Turk, 
by the extraordinary representative of 
England on the Bosphorus. An Aus- 
trian diplomatist who was then in London 
and occupied an intermediary position of 
a peculiar kind between Lord Beacons- 
field’s private secretary and the editor of 
the journal in question might, perhaps, if 
he were disposed, throw some light upon 
this incident. But whatever may have 
been the mutual relations of Lord Salis- 
bury and Lord Beaconsfield at this time, 
it is certain that they developed into a 
condition of reciprocal cordiality and re- 
spect, fairly satisfactory if somewhat su- 
perficial, a year or two later. 

On the meeting of Parliament in Jan- 
uary, 1878, Lord Beaconsfield denied that 
there had ever been any difference be- 
tween his own opinions and those of any 
of his colleagues, meaning Lord Derby 
and Lord Carnarvon. Lord Salisbury 
endorsed this view by attributing the 
rumors of ministerial dissensions to “our 
old friends the newspapers.” Yet at the 
very moment when these statements were 
made, Lord Salisbury knew as well as 
Lord Beaconsfield that Lord Carnarvon’s 
pacific address to the South African mer- 
chants on the second of the month had 
been severely rebuked by his chief him- 
self, that the colonial secretary’s resigna- 
tion was in the prime minister’s hand, and 
that the Cabinet’s resolution to send the 
fleet to the Dardanelles had been sum- 
marily cancelled in order that the split in 
the government might not be known to the 
world. Lord Salisbury’s most historical 
and solemn asseverations on foreign 
policy, during the eventful six months 
which immediately followed, proved to be 
on a par, so far as credibility was con- 
cerned, with this remarkable protestation. 
The agreement with Count Schouvaloff, 
prematurely disclosed by the G/ode news- 
paper, was described by him, after he had 
succeeded Lord Derby as foreign minis- 
ter, as “wholly unauthentic, and as not 
deserving the confidence of your lord- 
ships’ House.” Lord Grey at once ex- 
tracted from this general assertion a 
special and explicit assurance that the 
retrocession of Bessarabia was not con- 
templated. In that sense it was inter- 
preted by the whole country and by Eu- 
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rope. Then came the Berlin Congress. 
Lord Salisbury was Lord Beaconsfield’s 
associate at this assemblage of European 
plenipotentiaries ; but though on their re- 
turn to England, Lord Beaconsfield in- 
sisted that it was his foreign secretary who 
had ever pulled the laboring oar, it was cer- 
tainly not Lord Salisbury who had chiefly 
profited: by the proceeding. In the au- 
tumn of 1879 a meeting ‘took place be- 
tween Lord Salisbury and M. Wadding- 
ton, then the foreign minister of France, 
on the subject of Egypt and Greece. This 
interview was declared by the ministerial 
press to have been eminently satisfactory. 
The French and Italian newspapers, how- 
ever, were not so credulous. What, they 
asked, were Lord Salisbury’s promises 
and protestations really worth? and was 
he not ready to promise, and, if needs be, 
to threaten everything or nothing? He 
was compared to the spendthrift who, so 
long as the bill is signed and something 
in the nature of a loan forthcoming, cares 
not what is the total for which he has made 
himself legally liable. He had, we were 
reminded, menaced in his famous circular 


—the most imposing document with | 


angry pleadings of his political con- 
science against Lord Beaconsfield. He 
had adopted Lord Beaconsfield as his 
master, and he had lost caste with his 
countrymen. Here, they argued, was an 
English noble of high degree who had 
once set an imposing example of political 
disinterestedness and chivalry, and who, 
both in his writings and speeches, never 
wearied of insisting upon the obligation 
imposed on English statesmen of regulat- 
ing their conduct by the highest laws of 


| political ethics. The capital, which was 


not less essential to his public success 
than his splendid intellectual gifts or his 
great position, was his magnanimity and 
his integrity. But an impartial review of 
his proceedings between the years 1878 
and 1880 rendered it impossible for his 
countrymen to arrive at any other con- 
clusion than that, if he had not be- 
smirched his escutcheon, he had suffered 
his most characteristic attributes to be 
eclipsed. The head of the house of 
Cecil, the unbending Tory champion who 
was never weary of dilating on the grand 
Elizabethan tradition of patriotism and 





honor, had, it was felt, placed himself in 


which a foreign minister had ever sig-|a false position. He had denounced 
nalized his accession to power — “ Russia | Lord Beaconsfield as an adventurer, and 
with all the terrors of war.” He had|yet he had not only allied himself with 
given the sultan his word that the influ-| Lord Beaconsfield, but he had adhered to 


ence of Turkey should be supreme in the 
Balkan peninsula; he had assured Italy 
that she should have her due share in the 
management of the affairs of the khedive. 
He had solemnly promised his own coun- 
trymen that the authority of England in 
Egypt should remain absolute and unim- 
paired. Did not every one, so the Conti- 
nental journals asked, know what was the 
sequel of this and of many other solemn 
undertakings to the same effect? The 
Italian Fanfulla went so far as to assert 
that Lord Beaconsfield had cast upon 
Lord Salisbury his evil eye, and that the 
English foreign minister had become in 
consequence a new Creature. This is not 
the place in which to trace the successive 


him in spite of calumnies and rebuffs, and 
he had shown a striking aptitude for the 
reproduction of his arts. At any rate, it 
was certain that it was Lord Beaconsfield 
rather than Lord Salisbury who had de- 
rived the greater benefit from the Beacons- 
field-Salisbury alliance ; and that what was 
to be expected and what was pardonable in 





the case of the former was to be deplored 
and resented in the case of the latter. 

But when Lord Beaconsfield had passed 
| away a new order of things arrived, and 
| Lord Salisbury entered upon a fresh stage 
|of his career. He had abundant oppor- 
|tunity to retrieve all his past mistakes. 
| 1f he had exposed his reputation to a 


| strain he had done nothing to forfeit it, 





stages of Lord Salisbury’s foreign admin-| and his country now hoped and even ex- 
istration till the crash came in 1880.| pected that he would prove himself a 
Many months before the constituencies | great party leader. Unless it is con- 
pronounced against the Conservative gov- | tended —and, as will be presently shown, 
ernment, Lord Salisbury’s influence and| the reasons for such a supposition are, to 
credit as a statesman had sustained aj say the least, purely conjectural — that by 
serious shock. So completely was this | vindicating his authority in rejecting the 
the case, that his audacious declaration | Reform Bill he has atoned for all his past 
that the cause of the Zulu war was the|errors and failures, can it be said that 
Zulu invasion of Natal attracted little at-| Lord Salisbury has realized the anticipa- 
tention. Lord Salisbury had stooped to| tions which he excited when, on Lord 
conquer, and as yet victory seemed as | Beaconsfield’s death, he succeeded to the 
remote as ever. He had silenced the | place which he had so long coveted, and 
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to fill which he had undergone and conde- 
scended toso much? On the very night 
during the session of 1881 on which the 
Irish Land Bill was read a second time 
by a majority of two to one, Lord Salis- 
bury held the measure up to the scorn of 
an audience he addressed in the Mer- 
chant Taylors’ Hall, and asserted that no 
such thing as an Irish land question ex 
isted. This was within five weeks of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s death; Lord Salis- 
bury’s authority over his party was shown 
upon that eventful evening by the absten- 
tion of seventy Conservatives from the 
division, and by the desertion of nearly a 
score to the ministerial side. Any blun- 
der that Lord Salisbury may have left 
uncommitted was committed by Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote, who had previously con- 
ferred on the momentous question with 
his colleague in the peers. The result 
was that Sir Stafford Northcote, acting as 
Lord Salisbury’s lieutenant, not only did 
the wrong thing, but did it in the worst 
and most infelicitous manner conceivable. 
First, he said Lord Elcho’s amendment 
did not represent the views of the Con- 
servative party, but that Lord John Man- 
ners’s did. Secondly, he assured the 
House that he was above all things anx- 
ious that the bill should be fairly consid- 
ered. By way of giving consistent and 
rational effect to these propositions, Sir 
Stafford Northcote endeavored to secure, 
on the motion for the second reading, the 
defeat of the bill which he declared he 
wished to consider, by calling upon his 
supporters to vote for the amendment of 
which he expressly said he did not ap- 
prove. Subsequently to this Lord Salis- 
bury endeavored to compass the defeat of 
the Land Act in the Upper House. The 
result is historical, and at the end of the 
first session of his leadership, the succes- 
sor of Lord Beaconsfield found his au- 
thority over Parliament and over his party 
sensibly diminished. The story of 1881 
was told in more emphatic language a 
twelvemonth later. Lord Salisbury re- 
solved to take up a firm attitude on the 
Arrears Bill. That was a matter on which 
he would be a party to nosurrender. Nor 
as a matter of fact did he surrender. He 
convened his followers in Arlington Street 
and they declined to follow. He admon- 
ished them in the House of Lords and 





they refused to obey. The Arrears Bill 
was Carried, not, as was the case with the | 
Land Bill, with Lord Salisbury’s passive | 
consent, but in the teeth of his vehement | 
resistance. This powerful and accom- | 
plished nobleman, the most acute and | 
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vigorous debater, and certainly the most 
dexterous rhetorician among the heredi- 
tary legislators of the realm, acknowledged 
his impotence as a party chief, and by 
doing so acquiesced in his own efface- 
ment. The session of 1883 was scarcely 
less disastrous. He abstained from mak- 
ing any capital out of the abortive Child- 
ers-Lesseps convention on the Suez Ca- 
nal. He only allowed Sir Stafford North- 
cote to cover, by an ill-timed motion, the 
ministerial retreat from an untenable po- 
sition. But that was not his chief dis- 
comfiture. The Agricultural Holdings 
Biil provoked his most relentless opposi- 
tion. He rallied his supporters against it 
and declared it should never become law. 
The Duke of Richmond held a different 
view. So also did the Conservative ma- 
jority in the Upper House. Lord Salis- 
bury had no alternative but to capitulate 
unconditionally, and thus to submit to a 
fresh diminution of his prestige. The 
session of 1884 has been marked by a 
different order of events, and in inducing 
the peers to reject the Reform Bill, Lord 
Salisbury has achieved a momentary tri- 
umph. But the end is not yet. It is on 
the face of it a Pyrrhic victory which he 
has won. The Conservatives are not 
unanimous in the rejection of the meas- 
ure. Lord Salisbury has not united his 
party round him. He has simply divided 
it with the immediate result of succeed- 
ing in inducing a majority of that party 
to declare against the bill. The accept- 
ance by the peers of Lord Wemyss’s 
resolution would have precipitated Lord 
Salisbury’s humiliation. It has yet to be 
seen whether their refusal of it will avert 
his abasement or simply postpone it. In 
the latterevent Lord Salisbury is scarcely 
to be congratulated on the method of pro- 
cedure which he has adopted. There can 
be little doubt that if he had acquainted 
the House of Lords with Mr. Gladstone’s 
offer to enter into a solemn compact with 
the sovereign that a Redistribution Bill 
should be passed before the extension of 
the franchise took effect he would not 
have obtained his ill-starred majority on 
the 8th of July. There is no limit to the 
possibilities of political life, and it is not 
absolutely inconceivable that Lord Salis- 
bury may be able even yet to force a dis- 
solution on the issue of Egypt as well as 
of reform which will result in giving the 
Conservatives a majority. But itis only 
upon that assumption that he will be able 
to look back with satisfaction on the work 
he has done during the present month. 
So much for the ability which, as a 
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political leader, the most capable and| cause enfranchisement is not accom- 
brilliant of Tory peers has displayed. If} panied by redistribution, and when, Mr. 
he is looked at less as a statesman than Gladstone offers to adopt a course which 
as a patrician of high degree, will he ap-| will furnish a morally certain guarantee 
pear in a more favorable light? The | that till redistribution has been carried 
reply shall be given not in the vague lan-| the extension of the suffrage shall not 
guage of opinion which may be right or | take effect, Lord Salisbury in the same 
wrong, but in the enumeration of facts breath charges Mr. Gladstone and his 
which are beyond dispute. Lord Salis- colleagues with insincerity, and practi- 
bury’s courtesy and politeness in private | cally claims to redistribute seats on his 
life, his generosity, his amiability and his|}own terms. At the same time, he, in 
mastery of the grand manner, are well | effect, tells the people that they are not 
known to all who have the honor of his seriously bent upon having a Reform 
acquaintance. But the political critic is| Bill, they have not yet committed any 
concerned with the demeanor not of the | breaches of the public peace. Agitation 
English nobleman and gentleman in the | which is orderly appears to be no agita- 
refined sphere of social existence, but of | tion at all. The British workman — such 
the English statesman, as he is known to! seems the practical sum of Lord Salis- 
the public by his language and action.) bury’s scornful argument, — is always 
No one has allowed himself so aggressive | violent when he is in earnest. He is so 
a license of words, no one has sealed |in private, must he not therefore be so in 
with the stamp of his personal author-| public? If his dinner is not ready when 
ity so lamentable a variety of vituperative | he comes home, he threatens his wife and 
phrase, as the head of the historic house | his crockery or he smashes both. In the 
of Cecil. The animus and abusiveness | same way Lord Salisbury holds that the 
of his attacks upon Mr. Gladstone when | cazaé/le for whom he has so haughty a 
he was in the House of Commons, live | contempt is indifferent to reform now be- 
in the memory of all who witnessed them. |! cause it pulls down no railings and sends 
Just twenty years are passed since he|no brickbats flying through plate glass 
compared the present prime minister to a} windows. 

low attorney, and when the feeling of the| Such are the temper and tone assumed 
House was evidently in favor of an apol-| by the Tory chief in his capacity of cham- 
ogy, rejoined that he had no objection to/| pion of his order. Itis a lamentable prec- 
apologize —to the attorney. Brutality is | edent that he thus places on reeord, and 
a strong word to use. Yet when his on-|one that is too easily followed. How 
slaught upon Lord Derby, a connection, | comes it that a peer who is so studiously 
and formerly during many years a col-| courteous in his private demeanor, who, 
league of his own in the House of Peers,| whatever may be the condition of his 
five years ago, is remembered, it is diffi-| Dorchester estate,— which is more re- 
cult to find an adequate synonym. Upon/ mote from him and does not therefore 
this occasion he compared his predecessor | come within his personal purview, — is so 
at the Foreign Office to Titus Oates, and | excellent a landlord as the condition of 
the peculiar offensiveness implied in the! his Hatfield property shows him to be, 
allusion was not lost upon his audience. | can thus trample upon the tenderest sen- 
Noblesse oblige,and most competent critics | timents and deepest convictions of those 
of contemporary manners will be disposed | who presume to dissent from his political 
to say that no man, however lofty his sta-| opinions, or whom nature has made his 
tion, has a right to allow himself this lati-|inferiors in the social scale? Professor 
tude of tongue when duelling no longer; E. A. Freeman, writing to the Daily 
exists as an institution. Inthe same way | Vews in May, 1879, to protest against the 
it may well seem inconceivable that a man | slander which ministerial mendacity had 
of Lord Salisbury’s breeding and refine-| crystallized round the phrase he had 
ment should, in the debate on the Reform | formerly uttered, “Perish India!” re- 
Bill, have remarked that things in Egypt | marked, “ The rank of the persons who 
were “going on charmingly.” The ex- | stoop to spread the falsehood abroad 
pressions employed by Lord Salisbury in| shows how thorough is the education 
the debate on Lord Wemyss’s motion are | which Lord Beaconsfield has given his 
open to the same criticism. Mendacity| party. I know nothing of Lord Cairns, 
and misrepresentation are the mildest|or whether he was at any time likely to 
terms in which the Tory leader stigma-| be truthful or not, but I should certainly 
tizes those who presume to differ from | have believed the word of Lord Salisbury 
him. He refuses the Reform Bill be-| or of Sir Stafford Northcote on any mat- 
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ter until they had gone to school with the | 
Jew.” Mr. Freeman’s expressions are | 
doubtless unwarrantably strong, and cer- | 
tainly in the case of Lord Salisbury he 


has exaggerated the influence of Lord 


Beaconsfield. He would have been nearer | 
the truth if he had said that Lord Salis- | 


bury afforded in his own person and in 


his own terminology another instance of | 


that historic fatalism on which Mr. Free- 
man has instructed us. The baneful tra- 
dition of this mental and phraseological | 
temper has descended to the Tory leader | 
from that xodlesse with which his house | 
was collaterally allied, and whose spirit, 
alien as was the race of its original expo- 
nents, he has inherited. Those who 
would wish to form a correct idea of the 
way in which the peers under the ancient 
régime in France addressed their inferiors 
and thought of them can do so by consult- 
ing the dramas of Molitre and the novels 
of Dumas. Lord Salisbury is the nearest 
approach which the conditions of life in| 
democratic England during the last de- | 
cade of the nineteenth century allow to 
those grand signors, who by their vices, 
their excesses, ‘the callousness with which 
they regarded the suffering of those be- 
neath them and the cynical brutality with 
which they spoke of them, rendered the 
French Revolution possible. In one re- 
spect out of many Lord Salisbury indeed | 
furnishes a noticeable contrast to those | 
whose political descendant he is. He is 

without their vices, and absolutely un-| 
tainted by their profligacy. It would be | 
an impertinence to say that the life of 

Lord Salisbury is as spotless as his social | 
bearing is noble, his loyality to his friends 

unswerving, and his sense of private duty 

exalted. He is here only criticised as a 
public man, and in that capacity he must 

be said to have reproduced in his idiosyn- 

crasies of language and thought the most 

characteristic of those faults which alien- 
ated the French people from the French 

aristocracy. As while they denounced 

the mob they were unconsciously playing 
into its hands, so when Lord Salisbury 

accuses his political opponents of obstruc- 
tion he ignores the fact that he is himself 
the greatest practiser of obstruction 

known. 

But the parallel may be pressed, inde- 
pendently of the moral distinction that 
has been already indicated, too closely. | 
Lord Salisbury’s nature, profoundly as it | 
is attracted by and intrinsically as it sym-| 
pathizes with, the feudal pretensions and | 


glories of medizvalism, is traversed by a} 


distinctly modern vein. He takes a prac- 


| 
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tical interest in the researches of physical 
| science, and while he has achieved great 
successes in a certain order of literature, 
| he illustrates his practical taste for experi- 
mental chemistry in the laboratory at 
Hatfield. Nor has he entirely escaped 
the commercial contamination of the age 
| in which we live. However withering his 
contempt for the counsels of prudence 
which are acceptable to a nation of shop- 
keepers, he has not shunned all the asso- 
ciations of the mart. There was a time 
when he smiled upon and took a leading 
part in the enterprises of aérated bread 
associations and international land com- 
panies, and it is but a few years ago that 
ne resigned the chairmanship of the Great 
Eastern Railway Company. It may be 
mentioned in passing that Lord Salisbury 
can find, when he wishes to convey a 
sense of the degradation of politics and 
the decline of party government, nothing 
stronger than a simile drawn from com- 
merce. ‘“ Take,” he says in the Quarterly 
Review (October, 1867, p. 546), * “the un- 
selfishness of politicians away, and parties 
become nothing but joint-stock compa- 
nies for the attainment and preservation 
of place.” As regards party govern- 
ment indeed it may be said with some 
confidence that Lord Salisbury despairs 
of its perpetuation on its present lines. 
Sir Robert Peel in 1846 dealt it its first 
blow. The late Lord Derby and Mr. 
Disraeli sounded the note of its doom in 
1867. “The charge,” wrote Lord Salis- 
bury in the same article, “recorded 
_against him (Lord Derby) by recent events 
is far graver than that of any change of 
opinion however rapid. It is that he 
obtained the votes which placed him in 
office on the faith of opinions which to 
keep office he immediately repudiated. It 
is that according to his own recent avow- 
als he had made up his mind to desert 
these opinions even at the very moment 
when he was being raised to power as their 
champion.” And again, “We must face 
it as one of the probabilities of the future 
that one at least of our great parties will 
work at all events for some time upon 
Lord Derby’s principle. They may for 
convenience’ sake retain old names, but 
they will carry no banner, and will be 
attached to no special cause.” * 








* There is one passage of such rare literary point 
and excellence inthe Quarterly Review article aiready 
quoted from, — perhaps the very ablest piece of politi- 
cal writing published in any periodical for the last 
twenty-five years, —that no excuse need be made for 
giving it here, especially since, with a few changes, it 
is an anticipatory criticism of much relevance on the 
| enthusiasm which Lord Salisbury affects to-day for the 
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The occurrences of seventeen years ago | 
confirmed Lord Salisbury in a political | 
pessimism which was not ungenial to his 


| from the days of Peel to those of Derby 
'and Disraeli, but a constant surrender of 
principles? Conservatism in fact, he 


temperament, and which the “associations | must have seen, could only exist on a 
and events of his private life had done | basis of capitulation. This is not an acci- 


much to encourage. He was nurtured 
from his childhood in an atmosphere of 
severity. Many of his early experiences 
were singularly painful. He was at once 
conscious of great talents and of little 
home sympathy. Itisasignificant tribute 
to Lord Salisbury’s intrinsic kindness in 
all private relations that he has rigidly 
shunned the precedent with which he 
made a painful acquaintance in his own 
youth, and as father and relative has won 
warm affection and deep respect. When, 
however, he himself entered upon the 
business of life circumstances had pro- 
duced in his nature a certain deposit of 
bitterness. It is this vein of sentiment 
which gradually imparted to his political 
ideas a certain pessimistic tinge. In that 
direction he was constitutionally predis- 
posed, and fortune favored and accentu- 
ated the bias. What happened in 1867 
must have convinced Lord Salisbury that 
as a party politician he either lived too 
late or had been born too soon, that the 
political times were out of joint, and that, 
though he could not hope to put them 
right, he might by his withering declama- 
tions and sarcastic homilies bring a sense 
of their iniquity home to his contempora- 
ries. What, he may well have asked him- 
self, was the history of Conservatism from 
the days of Wellington to those of Peel, 


completion of the scheme of household franchise. 
* In the early part of the session, even after the com- 
pound householder had been slain, Mr. Disraeli boldly 
denied that he was introducing a household suffrag md 
bill. He declared that not only had the Conserv: ative 
leaders not opposed household suffrage in the previous 
year, but they had come toa decision in favor of it, 
even so far back as 1859. No one else has been suffi- 
ciently master of his countenance to repeat this won- 
derful defence. 
opportune to have had much weight with the public. 
It would only challenge a moment’s attention from 
those who had either never watched or had*who!ly for- 
gotten the events of 1866. Roman Catholics tell us 
that recent developments of their faith, which to an 
ordinary reader of ecclesiastical history seem very novel 
indeed, were in reality held by the ancient fathers, and 
that the entire absence of any mention of such things 
from their writings, and indeed the occurrence of many 
observations of a totally different complexion, are due 
to the fact that the fathers held these beliefs uncon- 
sciously and implicitly. Conservative belief in house- 
hold suffrage previous to last Easter, must have been 
very similar in character to the Patristic beiief in the 
Imm: aculate Conception.’ It is not very difficult, either 
in one case or the other, to show how wholly uncon- 
scious this belief must have been. The speeches of 
Lord Derby, of Mr. Disraeli, of Lord Stanley, of Sir 
Stafford Northcote, of Mr. Hardy, of Sir Hugh Cairns, 
even during the last two years, will furnish, to any one 
who cares to refer to them, abund: ant materials for a 
caiena of Conservative authorities against a large re- 
duction of the franchise.” 





dent, but of the essence of the Con- 
servative faith as illustrated in practice. 
Conservatism, to justify itself with Lord 
Salisbury, should embody the principle of 
authority, the rights of the few, the supe- 
rior wisdom and virtue of the few as op- 
posed to the cupidity and clamor of the 
many. Most of us have known in private 
existence the head of a household who 
periodically brings the life of the domestic 
hearth to a deadlock. From time to time 
he is possessed with a notion that itis his 
duty to assert his prerogative of power. 
Nothing can be done, all the affairs of the 
household are brought into inextricable 
confusion because its intractable member 
holds out upon some point of discipline. 
It is difficult not to be reminded by Lord 
Salisbury’s public action of this private 
experience. Authority as conceived by 
him, and therefore Conservatism, which 
is the embodiment of authority, is exem- 
plified in such a fashion as to reduce 
politics to an impossibility. Can any one 
who surveys the history of the last fifty 
years doubt that Conservatism is unequal 
to any other function. than to act as a 
check upon precipitate movement, — in 
other words, as a drag upon the wheel of 
progress. Conservatism has no other 
business to discharge than to arrange 
judicious compromises with its opponents. 
The place which it fills in the general 
economy of English politics is exactly 
analogous to that filled by the House of 
Lords in our legislative, administrative, 
and executive system. Its object is, like 
that of the second chamber, to revise and 
amend, and, when possible, to procrasti- 


Peay ores speedboat nate, but never to let the struggle go too 


far, and always to yield in the end. Now 
Lord Salisbury is no more willing to ac- 
cept this view of Conservatism than he is 
of the House of Lords. Yet itis certainly 
the only view which agrees with experi- 
ence; to adopt any other is to ignore 
facts and to tilt at actualities. When 
Lord Salisbury denounces Conservatism 
because of its readiness to compromise, 
and when he impresses on the Lords the 
paramount duty of out-and-out resistance, 
he may be holding up astandard of heroic 
and ideal excellence, but the attempt, if 





persisted in, to attain to it will end in 
disaster. It may be a counsel of perfec- 
|tion, but it is also a gospel of despair. 
However animated the tones in, which it 
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is proclaimed by Lord Salisbury, they are 
full of menace to the institutions which 
he is pledged to uphold. In politics he 
can see no middle term between surren- 
der and anarchy, between popular gov- 
ernment and revolution. In precisely 
the same way the true sons of the Roman 
Catholic Church love to speak of Liberal- 
ism, and of the modern spirit itself and of 
the revolution. Asa refuge from revolu- 
tion they take shelter in the infallibility 
of a Church. That Church, some of them 
may have their misgivings, is not possi- 
bly, after all, built upon a rock; but it is 
an alternative preferable at least to the 
hideous Walpurgis revel of impiety and 
confusion which rages around . them. 
Something of this sort of temper may be 
discovered in Lord Salisbury. He may 
not believe in the eternity of the founda- 
tions on which the House of Lords or 
Toryism or party government exists, but 
better adherence to a doomed Toryism 
and the rights of a moribund chamber, 
than desertion from principles at the 
threatening mandate of a mob. Burke 
knew not how to draw an_ indictment 
against a nation. Itis the form in which 
Lord Salisbury’s political precepts and 
appeals naturally shape themselves. The 
latest article which he contributed to the 
Quarterly Review in October, 1883, en- 
titled, ‘* Disintegration,” was a lament, 
protracted through forty pages, over the 
degeneracy of the English people, and a 
solemn declaration, in a series of porten- 
tously elaborate combinations of phrase, 
of his contempt, distrust, and hatred of 
the English masses. 

It is inevitable that the chief character- 
istic of such a statesman as Lord Salis- 
bury and of the position he occupies 
should be loneliness. He is completely 
detached from the majority of his own 
party. His spirit is above them, his in- 
tellectual processes are performed inde- 
pendently of them. In this respect he 
resembles Lord Beaconsfield, but there is 
no similarity in the sort of detachment 
illustrated in either case. It was Lord 
Beaconstield’s lot to be constantly en- 
gaged in the defence of men’ whom he 
despised and of ideas which he ridiculed. 
That is one of the reasons why most of 
his speeches are such inordinately dull 
reading, and why no shrewd admirer of 
him would have ventured to republish 
even aselection of them. But Lord Bea- 
consfield turned with alacrity to practical 
account the politicians at whom he 
laughed and the principles and prejudices 
which he derided. Lord Salisbury has 
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not more in common with those around 
him than had Lord Beaconsfield, but, un- 
like Lord Beaconsfield, he has profound 
beliefs. He believes in constitutional 
theories carried to their logical end which 
can never be their practicable goal. Con- 
sequently he believes in resisting the mob 
and its demands to the death, and in hold- 
ing the citadel of the Houseof Lords. In 
these notions there are none of his col- 
leagues on the front bench who sympa- 
thize with him; not the Duke of Rich- 
mond and Lord Cairns, who are men of 
business, and who find themselves at one 
with Lord Salisbury now for accidental 
rather than permanent reasons — the 
Duke of Richmond, because as the farm- 
ers’ friend he is obliged to oppose the 
enfranchisement of the agricultural la- 
borer, Lord Cairns, because as an Irish 
Orangeman he cannot favor the extension 
of household suffrage to Ireland; not 
Lord Carnarvon, whose politics resolve 
themselves into a picturesque aggregate 
of high principle and amiable sentiments. 
Lord Salisbury is therefore absolutely 
alone. Nor can it be wished by those 
who like or admire the man, his gifts, and 
his attitude, that he should abandon his 
position of isolated grandeur. He has 
done so before, and he may do it again; 
but if the future can be predicted from 
the past the experience is not likely to be 
edifying to the public or creditable or dig- 
nified to Lord Salisbury himself. When 
in the reign of Lord Beaconsfield he in- 
dulged his passion of personal ambition 
the result was a clear loss of political 
character — a deplorable diminution of 
the respect in which his name was held 
by the English people. Upon no single 
occasion since then has Lord Salisbury 
taken a part in practical politics without 
some detriment to himself. Either, as in 
his latest passages of arms with Mr. Glad- 
stone and Mr. Chamberlain, he has been 
convicted of some misrepresentation, or 
inaccuracy, or suppression, which chal- 
lenges the epithet disingenuous, or if, as 
on the present occasion, for the first and, 
as may be said, for the last time, his ad- 
vice has been followed, he has led others 
into a position of embarrassment and 
peril. Lord Beaconsfield, and indeed any 
political chief of common shrewdness and 
foresight, would have availed himself of 
Mr. Gladstone’s overture on the subject 
of redistribution, have at once transmuted 
the words of the prime minister into the 
gold of party capital, and have bidden the 
Lords recognize in them a triumphant 
vindication of the course they had at his 
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advice adopted. Not so Lord Salisbury. | On the evening on which the attack was 
In being thus the sworn enemy of-the| made it was rumored in the clubs that 
temperate and the prudent he is the friend | Lord Salisbury had resigned. Did Mr. 
of his opponents and the enemy of his| Disraeli’s explanatory letter avert the 
order and himself. Such a man is out of | catastrophe? The supposition at the 
place in the party struggles of Parliament. | time was that Mr. Disraeli was anxious 
He may be, as in this case he is, a great | to get rid of Lord Salisbury, and took this 
nobleman, a scholar, a writer of extraordi-| method of provoking an inconvenient col- 





nary ability and endowments, learned in | 
the lore of theologians and in the results 
of scientific researchers, a generous land- | 
lord, an exemplary head of a household, | 
and a fine gentleman, but he is not, and | 
he cannot be, a real statesman; and the 
wish of his most discreet friends must be 
that he should withdraw from a career 
which, as the past has shown, may com- 
promise his character, but can yield no 
harvest of success. 








From The Spectator. 
THE “FORTNIGHTLY” ON LORD 
SALISBURY. 

THE current number of the Fortuightly 
Review opens with a brilliant article on 
Lord Salisbury. Judging from internal 
evidence, we should say that the writer | 
dislikes the marquis, and for that reason | 
tries to be studiously fair. He appears to | 
criticise, on the whole, from the Liberal, 
rather than from the Conservative, point 
of view. But that is probably a blind, for 
there are indications in the article which 
go far to prove that the writer of it is, or | 
has been, in the confidence of the esoteric 
circle. of Lord Beaconsfield’s friends. We 
all remember the offensive speech in 
which Lord Beaconsfield characterized 
Lord Salisbury as “a great master of 
flouts and gibes and jeers.” And the) 





league into resignation. It is not improb- 
able. Lord Beaconsfield, with all his 
astuteness, went always astray when he 
tried to feel the pulse of the nation. He 
understood the House of Commons 
exceedingly well and the country exceed- 
ingly ill. He had watched Lord Palmers- 
ton’s success in manipulating the Prot- 
estantism of the constituencies — though, 
in matter of fact, the success was much 
slighter than Lord Beaconsfield imagined ; 
and he sought accordingly, on two occa- 
sions, to enlist Protestantism under his 
own banner, and failed disastrously. The 
first occasion was in 1868-9, when he de- 
nounced Mr. Gladstone as the leader of 
a conspiracy of * Romanists and Ritual- 
ists’? who were plotting against both 
Church and throne. The second was 
when he took up the Public Worship 
Regulation Bill with the simulated fervor 
of an Orange fanatic, evidently under the 
impression that it would prove a winning 
card at the next dissolution. But Lord 
Salisbury had made a damaging speech 
against the bill in the House of Lords, 
and it would have been difficult to per- 
suade the country that the Cabinet was 
seriously in favor of a bill which was 
strongly opposed by the ablest man in the 
Cabinet after Mr. Disraeli himself. On 
the other hand, Lord Salisbury was not a 
man to be muzzled on a question on which 
he felt keenly. What more likely than 
that Mr. Disraeli availed himself of the 








offensiveness was all the more marked, | opportunity which Sir W. Harcourt gave 
because it was delivered in response to a| him, in order to oust a colleague whom he 
demand from Sir W. Harcourt that Mr.| had probably not yet forgiven for the 
Disraeli (as he then was) should “curb| scathing articles in the Quarterly and the 
the rash and rancorous tongue of his| scornful philippics in Parliament? If 


noble colleague in another place.” We 
now learn for the first time that Mr. Dis- 
raeli ‘immediately wrote a letter to his 
noble friend, in which he said that he had 
been ‘attempting a humorous apology for 
him which might, not look well in print.’ ” 
The letter must have been private. How 
came the writer of.the article to have seen 
it? He must have got his information 
from some person in Lord Beaconsfield’s 
confidence; for his tone is too hostile to 
Lord Salisbury to admit the possibility of 
his being in the marquis’s secrets. The | 





that was his intention, it was doubtless 
frustrated by the advice of prudent col- 
leagues, who could tell him that the forced 
resignation of Lord Salisbury would lose 
the government many more votes than 
his support of the Public Worship Regu- 
lation Bill would gain for it. 

Another incident related in the Fort- 
nightly article was likewise only partially 
known before. It will be remembered 
that the two journals in the London press, 
which were the special organs of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s policy during his last 


incident is, at all events, a curious one. | administration, were the J/oruing Post 
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and Pall Mall Gazette. Those two jour- 
nals persistently attacked Lord Salisbury 
while he was at Constantinople with 
scarcely less bitterness than they attacked 
Mr. Gladstone. One fine morning Lon- 
don society was startled by the publica- 
tion in the J/orning Post of a short and 
evidently inspired article, in double- 
leaded type, accusing Lord Salisbury of 
having transgressed his instructions, and 
hinting not obscurely that he was about 
to be recalled. We now learn from the 
writer in the Fortnightly Review that the 
article in question owed its inspiration to 
“an Austrian diplomatist, who was then 
in London, and occupied an intermediary 
position of a peculiar kind between Lord 
Beaconsfield’s private secretary and the 
editor of” the .Worning Post. It is a 
curious revelation; but the interest of 
these excerpts from the secret history of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s last administration is 
that they seem to prove that the Fort- 
nightly article, while flying dubious col- 
ors, really hails from a Tory port. Does 
it indicate the incipient formation of a 
cave inthe Tory camp? Or is it an at- 
tempt to create a vacancy for the ambi- 
tious leader of the fourth party? What- 
ever be the special motive, however, the 
purpose of the article is plainly avowed in 
the following passage : — 

In being thus the sworn enemy of the tem- 
perate and the prudet.., he is the friend of his 
opponents and the enemy of his order and him- 
self. Such a man is out of place in the party 
struggles of Parliament. He may be, as in 
this case he is, a great nobleman, a scholar, a 
writer of extraordinary ability and endowments, 
learned in the lore of theologians and in the 
results of scientific researches, a generous land- 
lord, an exemplary head of a household, anda 
fine gentleman; but he is not, and he cannot 
be, a real statesman ; and the wish of his most 
discreet friends must be that he should with- 
draw from a career which, as the past has 
shown, may compromise his character, but can 
yield no harvest of success. 

It is not at all improbable that if Lord 
Salisbury were to consult his own feel- 
ings, he might not be indisposed to follow 
this candid advice. We greatly doubt 
whether he is the keenly ambitious man 
whom his critic represents him to be. It 
is by no means unlikely that he would find 
greater enjoyment among his books and 
in his laboratory at Hatfield than in the 
rivalries and turmoil of political life. On 
one point at least his critic, as we have 
reason to believe, is in error. He does 
not blame Lord Salisbury for taking office 
under Mr. Disraeli in 1874. Still, he does 
think that on that occasion Lord Salisbury 
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“ stooped to conquer ; ” that he took office 
under the prompting of “an ambition ” 
which, however, the critic thinks “was 
legitimate and honorable.” We believe 
the truth to be that Lord Salisbury was 
very reluctant to take office in 1874, and 
that his reluctance was overcome by the 
pressure of friends and the strongly ex- 
pressed opinion of a distinguished politi- 
cal opponent to the effect that while honor 
permitted, duty counselled him to join 
Mr. Disraeli’s Cabinet. The critic is 
nearer the mark when he attributes to 
the innate pessimism of Lord Salisbury’s 
nature his attitude on the question of Re- 
form. Lord Salisbury’s natural disposition 
is to concentrate his gaze so closely on the 
dark side of political problems, that he 
seldom sees the bright side. He believes 
at this moment —and the majority of his 
party in both houses share that errone- 
ous belief — that to pass Mr. Gladstone’s 
Franchise Bill would mean the effacement 
of the Tory party for a generation — per- 
haps forever. His inveterate pessimism 
excludes from his belief the possibility of 
a Liberal government proposing any re- 
distribution scheme which would be oth- 
erwise than disastrous to his party. Prob- 
ably the abolition of the House of Lords 
would not in itself greatly distress him. 
No man in the kingdom has such a griev- 
ance against the House of Lords as he 
has, or feels his grievance more keenly. 
But for the hereditary privilege which 
gives him a seat in that House, he would 
be the leader of his party in the Chamber 
which really governs the country. Con- 
scious of great power, he chafes under the 
galling yoke of political impotence to 
which his peerage dooms him. This, we 
have no doubt, partly accounts for the 
tone of bitterness which pervades so many 
of his speeches. The testimony of those 
who know him is that there is no bitter- 
ness in the man himself; that he is, on 
the contrary, one of the most amiable of 
men. But, none the less, he is in public 
the rashest, as well as the hottest, foe of 
the people, and it is certainly true, as the 
Fortnightly reviewer intimates, that he 
can never play the part either of a true 
Conservative chief, for which he is far too 
prejudiced and too rash, or of a Tory 
Democrat, for which his pessimism utterly 
disqualifies him. Probably few men are 
more kindly disposed towards the people 
individually, and in the concrete, or would 
treat them with greater confidence, than 
Lord Salisbury. Yet whenever he views 
them in the mass, they seem to fill him 
with distrust and alarm. 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
HEINE’S MOUNTAIN IDYLLS. 


I, 
THE MOUNTAIN HOME, 


On tht mountain stands the shieling, 
Where the goed old miner dwells ; 

Green firs rustle, and the moonbeams 
Gild the mountain heights and fells. 


In the shieling stands an armchair, 
Carven quaint and cunningly ; 

Happy he who rests within it, 
And that happy guest am I. 


On the footstool sits the lassie, 
Leans upon my lap her head ; 
Eyes of blue, twin stars in heaven, 

Mouth as any rosebud red, 


And the blue eyes gaze upon me, 
Limpid, large as midnight skies ; 
And the lily finger archly 
On the opening rosebud lies. 


“No, the mother cannot see us — 
At her wheel she spins away ; 

Father hears not —he is singing 
To the zitter that old lay.” 


So the little maiden whispers, 
Softly, that none else may hear, 

Whispers her profoundest secrets 
Unmistrusting in my ear, 


“ Now that auntie’s dead, we cannot 
Go again to Goslar, where 

People flock to see the shooting : 
Tis as merry as a fair, 


“ And up here it’s lonely, lonely, 
On the mountain bleak and drear ; 
For the snow lies deep in winter ; 
We are buried half the year, 


“ And, you know, I’m such a coward, 
Frightened like a very child 

At the wicked mountain spirits, 
Goblins who by night run wild.” 


Suddenly the sweet voice ceases ; 
Startled with a strange surprise 

At her own words straight the maiden 
Covers with both hands her eyes. 


Louder outdoors moans the fir-tree, 
And the wheel goes whirring round ; 

Snatches of the song come wafted 
With the zitter’s fitful sound. 


Fear not, pretty one, nor tremble 
At the evil spirits’ might ; 
Angels, dearest child, are keeping 
Watch around thee day and night, 
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Outside, the green-fingered fir-tree 
Taps against the window-pane ; 

And the moon, that pale eaves-dropper, 
Slyly peeps in on us twain ; 


On us wide awake, still chatting : 
Through the half-closed bedroom door 

(Mother, father, both are sleeping) 
Comes a distant muffled snore. 


“ No, you never will persuade me 
That your daily prayers you say ; 

No, your lips are ever quivering, 
Not like lips of men who pray ; 


“ That satiric wicked quiver 
Strikes me with a sudden chill, 
Though one eye-glance, true and tender, 
All my doubts and fears can still. 


“ Yours, I’m sure, is not the right creed 
All good men believe, almost ; 

Tell me true, do you believe in 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ?” 


“ Ah, my child, when yet a small boy 
At my mother’s knee I stood, 

I believed in God the Father 
High in Heaven, great and good: 


“ Who this glorious earth created, 
And us men, a glorious race ; 

Earth and sun and moon and planets, 
Pre-ordained for each his place, 


“Then, my child, as I grew older, 
Grew in years and wisdom won, 
Reason taught me wider knowledge ; 

I believe too in the Son, 


“Tn the Son who, love revealing, 
Lived for us and loved and died, 

By the world, as the world’s way is, 
In requital crucified, 


“ Now I’ve read much, much have travelled, 
Riper insight now can boast, 

And my heart swells, with my whole heart 
I believe in Holy Ghost. 


“ Marvels great he wrought of old time, 
Greater will he work again ; 

He hath burst th’ oppressor’s stronghold, 
He hath broke the prisoner’s chain, 


“ Old-world wounds the Spirit healeth 
And renews the ancient right; 

All mankind by birth are equal, 
All are noble in his sight. 


“ He dispels the mists and cobwebs, 
Grinning phantoms of the brain, 

Which by day and night molest us, 
Mar our joy and mock our pain 
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“ Thousand knights well-harnessed serve him, 


Day and night fulfil his hest ; 
He hath armed their hands for battle, 
And with courage filled their breast. 


“Flash their trusty swords like lightning, 
Stream afar their banners bold ! 

Ah, my child, ’twould please you rarely 
Such brave champions to behold, 


“ Well then look on me —and kiss me — 
Look straight at me, for I boast 

I too, child, am of the knighthood, 
Knighthood of the Holy Ghost!” 


Ill, 
A MOUNTAIN TRANSFORMATION, 


Out of doors the moon is sinking 
Slow behind the green fir-tree, 
And the lamp within our chamber 

Glimmers faint and fitfully. 


But the starry pair of blue eyes 
Brighter beam amid the shade, 

Redder glows the purple rosebud, 
And she speaks, my pretty maid: 


“ Wee folk, little elfish thievers, 
Filch our bacon and our bread ; 

Safe at night within the cupboard, 
Next day all away is sped, 


“ Wee folk, dainty elfin gluttons, 
Skim our milk on cream to sup, 
Then they leave the bowl uncovered, 

And the rest the cat laps up. 


“ And the cat’s a witch! she slinks off 
Through the storm at midnight hour, 
To the witches’ mountain yonder, 
To the haunted castle tower. 


“ There was once a lordly castle, 
Gay with gleaming shield and lance ; 
Lord and lady, squire and damsel, 
Circled in the torchlight dance. 


“ But there came a false enchantress, 
Laid on all her wicked spell ; 
Now amid the tumbled ruins 
Only owls and owlets dwall. 


“ But my aunt (Heaven rest her !) told me 
If by night, at the right hour, 

One should speak the right word, standing 
On the right spot by the tower, 


“Straight again the lordly castle 
From the ruined heap would spring, 

Lord and lady, man and maiden, 
Thread once more the torchlit ring, 


“ And to him who spoke the right word 
Keep and castle would belong, 

Drum and trumpet greet his lordship, 
Welcomed home with shout and song.” 





Thus the fairy legends blossom 
From the rose’s opening bud, 
Blue eyes with their starry magic 
All my ravished senses flood. 


With her flaxen locks the maiden 
Binds my fingers, holds them fast, 
Calls them pretty names, and laughing 

Kisses, and is still at last. 


All within the stilly chamber 
A familiar aspect wears, 

Sure I oft before had seen them, 
Press and cupboard, table, chairs. 


Like a friend the old clock gossips, 
In my ear the zitter seems 

Of its own accord to tinkle, 
And I sit as one who dreams. 


’Tis the right hour, ’tis the right spot ! 
Would you marvel greatly, dear, 

If I now the right word uttered, 
At this instant, standing here ? 


If I speak that word, the midnight 
With the throes of dayspring quakes ; 
Stream and forest echo louder, 
And the haunted mountain wakes. 


Zitter’s twang and elfin carols 
From the mountain fissures ring, 

And the forest burgeons, maddened 
With untimely birth of spring ; 


Burgeons into magic blossoms 
Fan-like foliage, flowers bright ; 
Breathes in myriad scents its passion, 
Quickened by the season’s might. 


Roses like red flames upstarting 
Shoot from out the wild turmoil, 
Lilies rear their crystal pillars 
Heavenward from th’ enchanted soil. 


Large as suns the stars in heaven 
Downward beam with gaze intense, 
And the lily’s broad cup gathers 
All their tender influence, 


Meanwhile we ourselves, my darling, 
Feel a rarer, subtler change ; 

Gold and silk around us shimmer, 
Gleaming torches round us range, 


You’re a princess, and the shieling 
Is a lordly castle, see! 

Lord and lady, squire and damsel, 
Dance before us merrily. 


And ’tis I, ’tis I have won thee ; 
Thou and castle all belong 
To my lordship; drum and trumpet 
Hail me, greet me shout and song! 
F, STORR, 
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From The Spectator. 
A MISCONCEPTION OF HISTORY. 


Is there any truth in the very general 
belief that during the period which has 
elapsed since the beginning of the French 
Revolution in 1789, now ninety-five years, 
or almost a century ago, the progress of 
events in the world of human life has gone 
on with a rapidity unknown in former 
ages? We think, on the whole, that this 
is an error—that the rapidity of the 
march of events does not vary much from 
age to age, and that what is peculiar to 
the present age is not the fact of rapid 
change, but the consciousness of it. Lord 
Macaulay says (we quote from memory): 
“ There is nothing new in the sufferings 
of the poor and the degradation of the 
criminal; what is new is the benevolence 
that concerns itself with them;”:and we 
believe it is equally true that what is new 
in the nineteenth century is not the fact of 
change and progress in political society, 
but the social self-consciousness which 
takes note of them. We say social self- 
consciousness; we hope there is less 
self consciousness of the morbid, intro- 
spective kind now than in the days of the 
“Confessions” of Rousseau and the 
“Sorrows of Werther; ” but certainly so- 
ciety is in our time conscious of itself, its 
own wants, diseases, and sins, in a degree 
in which it never was before. 

No doubt there is an obvious sense in 
which the prevalent belief is quite true. 
Since the beginning of the French Revo- 
lution, political events have been gener- 
ally on a larger scale than before. This 
is obviously true of the wars that ended 
with the battle of Waterloo; and it is no 
less true of the great events of our own 
time — the Italian Revolution, the recon- 
solidation of the German Empire, and the 
great war in America which ended in the 
abolition of slavery; while the British 
empire in India deserves to be called the 
greatest marvel of political, or rather ad- 
ministrative, construction that the world 
has ever seen. In this increase of the 
scale of events, the past century resem- 
bles that period of history which, begin- 
ning with the close of the Punic wars, 
included the conquest of Greece, Asia, 
and Gaul by the Romans, and ended with 
the transformation of the Roman republic 
into the empire. That era, like the past 
century, was one of great and rapid 
change, and the rapidity of change was 
accompanied by a great increase in the 
magnitude of the events; but it was in 
no true sense an era of progress; it was 











an era of retrogression in freedom and in 
all that constitutes civilization. 

There is, however, another sense in 
which the prevalent opinion is quite true 
as to the increased rapidity of human 
progress since the beginning of the pres- 
ent century. There never was a time 
when the industrial arts were in a state of 
such rapid progress; there never was a 
time when cities were -built, when territo- 
ries were colonized, and when wealth was 
amassed so rapidly ; and the imagination 
is impressed by the changes which we 
have witnessed in the mere external ma- 
chinery of civilization from the introduc- 
tion of such agencies as the post-office, 
the railway, and the telegraph. But how 
deep does all this go? It lies on the sur- 
face; and characters which are super- 
ficial, and therefore conspicuous, though 
they may be important, are seldom of the 
first importance. If one woman is dressed 
in white and another in black, these are 
the most conspicuous facts about them, 
and they may possibly be important facts, 
but they cannot possibly be the most im- 
portant ; and the facts that we receive our 
messages by electricity, that we travel in 
carriages drawn by steam-engines instead 
of horses, that we light our towns with 
gas instead of oil, that our clothes are 
spun and wovea by machinery instead of 
human hands,—all these may conceiv- 
ably make little change in human life and 
society, and none whatever in human 
character. And the colonization of a 
continent may be a matter of but little 
real importance, if the colonies do nothing 
more than reproduce the society of the old 
country, and add nothing to the stock of 
human experience, thought, and knowl- 
edge. 

The achievements of modern times in 
pure science are a far higher distinction 
than their achievements in the useful arts. 
Science, with its effects in transforming 
our conceptions of the world of nature, is 
an influence moulding men’s thoughts, 
and consequently goes deeper than any 
change in the mere external framework of 
their lives. Butin science there is very 
little which is specially characteristic of 
the nineteenth century. Modern science 
does not begin from the great chemists of 
a hundred years ago, Lavoisier, Caven- 
dish, and Watt, but from the great astron- 
omers of nearly two centuries earlier, 
Kepler and Galileo; and the most won- 
derful of all the triumphs of science over 
external obstacles is neither the steam- 
engine nor the telegraph. The most 





wonderful of them all is its success in 
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overcoming the natural inertia of men’s 
minds, and making them believe, con- 
trary to the apparent evidence of their 
senses, that the earth is moving and the 
sun standing still. The general accep- 
tance of the results of astronomical sci- 
ence by the educated portion of European 
mankind cannot be dated later than the 
end of the seventeenth century, and con- 
sequently a hundred years before the age 
of industrial improvement began with the 
invention of the steam-engine. It is diffi- 
cult to compare a completed change with 
one which is still in progress; but the 
general acceptance of astronomical truth, 
with its paradoxes of the earth’s motion 
and the smallness of the earth in compar- 
ison with the entire universe, appears to 
us a far profounder intellectual change 
than the acceptance of the doctrine of 
evolution ever can be; and yet the latter 
‘is generally, and truly, regarded as the 
great contribution of the present century 
to scientific thought. 

The ques.ion whether the changes of 
the past century have really been greater 
than those of former periods of equal 
length, can be stated, though it cannot be 
answered, with numerical precision. The 
present yearis separated by exactly thirty 
years from the outbreak of the Crimean 
war. The reign of Victoria is separated 
by three hundred years from the reign of 
Elizabeth ; the year 1584 was only three 
or four years after the middle of Eliza- 
beth’s reign. Have not England, and the 
world, changed fully ten times more dur- 
ing the three hundred years which sepa- 
rate us from the middle of Elizabeth’s 
reign, than during the thirty years which 
separate us fromthe Crimean war? Dur- 
ing the past thirty years, the world has, 
no doubt, seen vast changes —the con- 
solidation of Italy, and the destruction of 
the temporal power of the papacy; the 
consolidation of Germany: the abolition 
of slavery in America, and its doom over 
all the civilized world; and the transfer 
of power in England to the democracy. 
It would be misleading were we to call 
these changes superficial; but they were 
only the result, and, as it were, the regis- 
tration, of far profounder changes, which 
in the previous ages have been effected 
gradually and silently in men’s opinions, 
ideas, and characters. If we look back 
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slight, and in a year imperceptible. But 
look back through three hundred years, 
to the reign of Elizabeth, and what a 
change we see! It is no exaggeration to 
say that all the characteristically modern 
ideas were then unknown. That privi- 
lege is indefensible; that serfage and 
slavery are wrong; that no institution has 
any right to exist unless it ministers to 
the general welfare; that it is a folly and 
a crime to treat religious heresy as a civil 
offence ; that ecclesiastical conformity and 
unity are in no degree necessary to polit- 
ical order and good government; these, 
which are with us the merest common- 
places, accepted as self-evident by all, 
Conservatives and Liberals alike, would 
have appeared political paradoxes and re- 
ligious heresies to Elizabeth and her sub- 
jects. The general acceptance of these 
truths, and the total change in the politi- 
cal ideal which they imply, constitute an 
intellectual revolution of at least ten times 
greater magnitude and importance than 
any change that has occurred during the 
thirty years which separate the beginning 
of the Crimean war from the present year. 

This, however, is only part of the change 
which has come on the European intellect 
during the three hundred years which 
separate the present time from the reign 
of Elizabeth. While political life has 
been secularized, scientific thought has 
been rationalized. If we would under- 
stand the vastness of this change, let 
us remember that James I. was a great 
authority on demonology and witchcraft. 
The total discrediting of this class of be- 
liefs, both for its decisiveness and the 
importance of its result in setting Europe 
free from the cruel and debasing super- 
stitions connected with witchcraft, is prob- 
ably the most important victory ever 
gained by intellect over ignorance. These 
changes — the introduction of secular 
principles in the political order, and of 
rational principles and common sense in 
the scientific order — had been effected 
before the commencement of the French 
Revolution; we may say, with a fair ap- 
proach to accuracy, that it took place 
between the middle of the seventeenth 
century and the middle of the eighteenth. 
In the Long Parliament, at the middle of 
the seventeenth century, it was made a 
grievance that Arminian clergymen had 


through thirty years, we shall see that) been appointed to the best benefices. 
circumstances have indeed changed, but Fancy the amazement and amusement with 
men are the same; society is, in England | which Parliament in our time would listen 


at least, somewhat more democratic, more | to such a complaint! 


And a hundred 


rationalistic, and less fearful of change;/| years after the Long Parliament, its re- 
but the change in a generation appears | ception would probably have been nearly 
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the same that it would be now. To men- 
tion another instance of the change: But- 
ler’s “ Analogy of Religion” is a work of 
the first half of the eighteenth century; 
and though its style seems to us old-fash- 
ioned, its tone of thought is altogether 
modern, — as modern as any work could 
be that was written before the doctrine of 
evolution was heard of. These changes 
were followed by another which belongs 
rather to the moral than to the intellec- 
tual order. We mean the abolition of 
torture in the administration of justice, 
and of atrocious punishments. A century 
and a half ago these were universal on the 
continent of Europe; their abolition was 
the great moral victory of the eighteenth 
century, and deserves to be regarded 
as the greatest legislative improvement 
which the history of the world has to re- 
cord. 

All the changes which we have enumer- 
ated were effected mainly in the period 
between the subsidence of the Reforma- 
tion movement and the commencement of 
the French Revolution; and they are suf- 
ficient to prove that the two centuries 
which preceded this latter epoch were 
quite as fruitful in the profoundest changes 
—changes affecting thought, ideas, and 
character —as the period of ninety-five 
years which has elapsed since. 

The general belief to the contrary is 
partly due, no doubt, to the great conspic- 
uousness of recent changes, especially the 
introduction of the railway and the tele- 
graph. But there is another reason, sim- 
ple enough though by no means obvious. 
We do not naturally think of historical 
time in the same terms as of contempo- 
rary time. Thirty years are but part of a 
lifetime; men who are not yet old remem- 
ber the Crimean war as they remember 
yesterday. Three hundred years, on the 
contrary, is a length of time that seems to 
baffle the imagination; and to look back 
through that period from the England of 
Victoria tovthe England of Elizabeth, of 
Shakespeare, and of the Reformation, is 
like looking into a different world. Yet, 
as to the length of time, this is an illu- 
sion; the greater period is not incompar- 
ably greater than the less. In shorter 
periods we perceive this. When child- 
hood is past, a year ago often seems yes- 
terday; and when youth is past, ten years 
ago often seems yesterday; but the short- 
ness of life forbids us to make any ap- 
proach to regarding a hundred years in 
the same way. It needs an effort of 
thought to perceive the real proportion 
between the periods over which our mem- 


ory extends, and those which have be- 
come historical ; just as it needs an effort 
of imagination to realize the truth that the 
men and the nations of the past were in 
all essential respects like ourselves. Tom 
Tulliver, that perfect impersonation of 
unimaginativeness, plodded over his Latin 
grammar without the faintest idea that 
men ever chatted and quarrelled and made 
bargains in Latin. 

lf, then, we consider how short the his- 
torical periods really are, we shall see 
that the world has not been changing 
more rapidly in the time over which our 
own recollection extends than for ages 
before. The world has changed 4t least 
ten times as much during the three hun- 
dred years which separate us from the 
reign of Elizabeth, as during the thirty 
years which separate us from the Crimean 


14th June last remarked, in noticing an 
antiquarian book: “It is hard to realize 
that only three and a half centuries, equal 
to five consecutive lives of threescore 
years and ten, separate us from the 24th 
of Henry VIII., miracle-plays and monks, 
witchcraft and diablerie. When we grow 
impatient with the slowness of the world’s 
progress, we should remember that though 
the days may seem long the ages are 
short.” 


From The Spectator. 
THE WAXING AND WANING OF GLACIERS. 


WE once heard a Zermatt guide ex- 
press the opinion that glaciers have a 
bedeutende Natur of their own; that they 
wax and wane in some mysterious manner, 
independent of the seasons, and past find- 
ing out. He observed, in support of this 
theory, that if, as was generally believed, 
the waning which has been going on many 
years arose from the mildness of some 
recent winters, the heavy snowfall of the 
previous winter would have checked the 
shrinking of the glaciers about Zermatt ; 
and it had done nothing of the sort. The 
guide was wrong, of course, but not alto- 
gether, and less so than a good many peo- 
ple who have too hastily inferred from the 
late waning of glaciers all over Switzer- 
land that they would continue to wane, 





and before many years disappear utterly. 


| There are times when glaciers wax, and 
| times when they wane; but these alterna- 


tions recur with a certain regularity, and 
/unless the climate of Europe should un- 


| dergo some considerable modification, 
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there is no reason to suppose that a hun- 
dred years hence Swiss glaciers will either 
be much bigger or much less than they 
were a hundred years ago. It is true a 
Geneva savant has calculated that a re- 
duction of the mean temperature by four 
degrees centigrade would reproduce the 
condition of the last geologic period, bring 
down the Rhone and Mont Blanc glaciers 
once more to the foot of the Great St. 
Bernard, and fill the country between the 
Pennine Alps and the Jura with ice and 
snow; but as present climatic influences 
have prevailed a few thousand years, we 
may perhaps safely assume that they will 
prevail a while longer. 

M. J. Venetz, an engineer of Canton 
Vaud, was the first to point out, in a work 
published at Zurich in 1833, that glaciers 
are nearly always either waxing or wan- 
ing; and his conclusions have been con- 
firmed by several subsequent observers, 
notably by Professor Forel, of Morges, 
whose investigations extend over a con- 
siderable period. The exact observation 
of glacial phenomena, like science itself, 
is quite modern ; but we have abundant 
evidence that for ages past glaciers have 
increased and diminished with periodic 
regularity. It is on record that, towards 
the end of the seventeenth century, the 
lower Grindelwald glacier invaded pas- 
tures and swept away trees in the beauti- 
ful valley between the Jungfrau and the 
Faulhorn. The glaciers of Mont Blanc 
and Monte Rosa were also, during the 
same period, pushing forward ; for several 
peaks, easily crossed in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, had become impracticable in the 
eighteenth. There exists, moreover, a 
map of the neighborhood of the Grimsel, 
drawn in 1740 by a doctor of Lucerne; 
and when Agassiz, in 1845, compared this 
map with the glaciers of the Aar, he found 
that they had advanced a full kilométre — 
that is to say, their lower extremities were 
that much further down the valley. . Less 
than forty years ago the great Aletsch 
glacier, which of late has so wofully waned, 
was waxing in portentous fashion. It up- 
rooted trees and threw down houses which 
had stood for generations. The times 
when glaciers gain ground live long in the 
memories of the mountaineers of the Alps. 
For tradition and history tell of waxing 
glaciers which push before them masses 


of snow so vast as to overwhelm villages, | 


destroy human lives, and sweep away 
flocks and herds. People are still living 
in Switzerland who retain a vivid recol- 
lection of the terrible time, some sixty-five 
years ago, when the swelling glaciers 
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thrust before them such heaps of snow 
and rubbish that meadows were devas- 
tated, woods cut down, dwellings buried 
and their inmates smothered, and goat- 
herds starved to death in their huts. An- 
other like period was that between 1608 
and 1611. In Canton Glarus alone hun- 
dreds of acres of forest and meadow Jand 
were wasted by glacier and avalanche. In 
August, 1585, the sudden forward move- 
ment of a glacier destroyed a herd of cat- 
tle in the Val di Tuorz (Graubiinden), 
burying them so deeply that their bodies 
were never seen again. On December 
27th, 1819, the village of Randa, in the 
Valais, was destroyed by a Gletcher-lawine 
(glacier avalanche). Almost every build- 
ing the village contained was either over- 
whelmed and crushed or lifted bodily up- 
ward and thrown on one side. Millstones 
went spinning through the air like can- 
non-balls ; baulks of timber were shot into 
a wood a mile above the village; the dead 
bodies of kine were found hundreds of 
yards from their pastures ; and the church- 
spire was sent flying into a distant mead- 
ow, like an arrow from a bow. 

In 1855 began that long retrograde 
movement which seems only now to be 
approaching its term. Twenty-five years 
ago the two great Chamounix glaciers 
appeared to be in fair way for reaching 
the chalets that stand near the terminal 
moraine; and then they stopped, and 
have gone back ever since. The shrink- 
ing, though neither simultaneous nor 
equal, has been general and remarkable, 
and produced a decided and not altogether 
desirable change in the aspect of many 
Alpine valleys. The beautiful little Ro- 
senlaue glacier, which twenty years ago 
gleamed among the dark pine woods and 
green pastures of the Reichenbach Valley, 
has utterly disappeared, leaving behind 
it an unsightly moraine of rocky frag- 
ments. 

In 1857, the Rhone glacier reached as far 
as the bridge near the Gletch Hotel ; now 
it is close upon a mile away, and wanes 
year by year. The Swiss Alpine Club, 
among its other good works, causes to be 
built every summer in front of the glacier 
a little mound of stones, painted black. 
These mark the glacier’s backward prog- 
ress, and show that from 1874 to 1883 it 
shrunk at the rate of from twenty-five to 
seventy metres a year. But the retro- 
| grade movement of the previous ten years 
| Was much greater, and we may even now 
| be on the eve of a movement in advance. 
Venetz attributed the alternations which 
| he was the first to make known, if not to 
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discover, to variations in temperature ; 
and albeit the climate of Europe has not 
ehanged in historic times, and the world’s 
rainfall is always the same, there are dry 
years and wet years, and it was thought 
that after a rainy winter glaciers waxed, 
and that after a droughty one they waned. 
But, as Professor Forel has lately shown, 
this theory does not accord with facts. 
The Grindelwald Pfarrbuch contains a 
record of the movements of the glacier for 
three centuries, and this record clearly 
proves that glaciers advance and retreat 
over periods which are measured by de- 
cades. A glacier wanes or waxes contin- 
uously for ten, fifteen, or even forty years ; 
for equally long periods it may remain 
stationary, but it never goes forward one 
year and back the next. Thus, between 
1540 and 1575 the lower Grindelwald 
glacier receded; from 1575 to 1602 it ad- 
vanced; from 1602 to 1620 it remained 
stationary; 1703 marked a maximum of 
advance, 1720 a maximum of retreat; the 
next twenty-three years was a period of 
growth, the following forty years of back- 
wardation. From 1776 to 1778 the move- 
ment was reversed. In 1819 another 
period of progression set in, the same in 
1840; and the present cycle of waning 
began in 1855. 

It is evident that during all these 
periods there must have been every sort 
of season; and the Zermatt guide was 
quite right when he said that a winter of 
heavy snowfall had no seeming effect in 
increasing the volume of glaciers. The 
cause of their periodic oscillations must 
be closely connected with the speed of 
their flow; for glaciers, it need hardly be 
said, have a streamlike movement, and 
the speed varies with the accumulations 
of snow in the higher parts of the moun- 
tain. If the winter snowfall be under the 
average, then is the speed of the ice- 
stream lessened; and the upper and lower 
parts, which are more exposed to the sum- 
mer sun, melt more rapidly. From this 
results a thinning of the glacier and a 
wearing away of its extremity, and the 
diminution in its size and weight tend 
actually to check the rapidity of its flow. 
The reciprocal action and reaction of 
volume upon speed, and speed on volume, 
once begun, may, and do, go on for years, 
and the waste, however slight at first, be- 
comes in the end very considerable. The 
glacier, so to speak, thaws before reaching 





its destination. The reverse operation 
takes place whenever the flow is acceler- 
ated by an increased accumulation of 
snow on the wévés, because in that case 
the glacier gets further down before it can 
be thawed. The latter process would be 
greatly helped by a series of wet and sun- 
less summers, for rain in the valleys 
means snow on the mountains; and the 
less the sun shines the less the ice thaws, 
But even when white winters are suc- 
ceeded by wet summers their effects on the 
swelling of glaciers is far from being im- 
mediately visible. Professor Forel is of 
opinion that the general shrinkage which 
began in 1856 was the consequence of the 
six droughty years between 1832 and 1838. 
Small glaciers are, of course, much sooner 
affected than large ones, and so much de- 
pends on the size and situation that no 
two advance or retreat at the same rate; 
it may even happen that of two neighbor- 
ing glaciers, one may be waxing, and the 
other waning. If other things were equal, 
—and as touching glaciers it is not in the 
nature of things that they should be equal, 
—a slight difference of exposure would 
cause the extremity of one to waste much 
faster than the extremity of the other. 
But, speaking broadly, the movements are 
of the same character all over the Alps, 
and now, as we have already suggested, 
the waning which has been going on for 
nearly a generation, seems to be effec- 
tually checked, and the coming decade may 
witness an advance all along the line. 
According to Professor Forbes, the cycle 
of waxing has already set in. The Mont 
Blane glacier, which had been drawing 
back since 1846, is now creeping forward, 
as are also the Bossons, Tour, LBreuve, 
Argentiéres, and Trient glaciers. This 
fact, first noticed last year, is confirmed 
by observations made during the present 
summer; and we have no doubt that be- 
fore its close we shall have similar news 
from other Alpine districts. Hotel-keep- 
ers and guides, and all who had begun to 
fear that Switzerland was in danger of 
being shorn of its greatest attraction, may 
console themselves. Unless the climate 
of this hemisphere should suddenly be- 
come either torrid or hyperborean, the 
territory of the Confederation will continue 
to be the playground of Europe long after 
their children and their children’s children 
have ceased to be. 














